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News of the League 








Pikes Peak or Bust! 


Experts who spend their lives solving 
public problems and civic leaders who 
use the experts’ findings to fight con- 


stantly for government improvement 
National 


Conference on Government September 


will sit down together at the 


14 to 17 in Colorado Springs. 


The Conference. held annually since 
the National Municipal 
founded in 1894, will be at the 
Hote! in the shadow of majestic 


Peak. 


Twenty-four or more separate sessions 


League was 


Antlers 
Pikes 


dealing with many of the toughest cur- 
rent problems of local, county, metro- 
politan and state government will com- 
pete with the grandeur of scenery and the 
lure of trout streams for the attention 
of 1,000 or more Conference-goers from 
all parts of the country and, advance 
registration indicates, from several 
foreign countries. 

Those attending will include mayors, 
city managers and other public officials, 
professional men 


business executives, 


and women, educators and oflicers of 
civic organizations. 

Problems resulting from the explosive 
growth of urban populations, including 
annexation, financing, regional plan- 
ning and neighborhood rehabilitation, 
will be given special attention in a num- 
ber of sessions. 

Other sessions will deal with effective 
citizen organization and action, improv- 
ing the organization of local and state 
government and ways to clean up politi 
cal campaigning. 

Major speakers for the annual ban- 
three Conference 


quet and for the 


luncheons will be announced in the 
September issue of the Review. 
the 150 or 


panel members and discussants who will 


Among 


more chairmen. speakers, 


take part in the program are: 

League officers and council members: 
Arthur W. Bromage. Ann Arbor: W. 
Howard Chase, New York: Richard 5. 
Childs, New York: L. P. Cookingham. 


Continued on page 368 


A chuck wagon dinner like the one pictured here in the Garden of the Geds, one of the most 
distinctively western forms of entertainment in the Colorado Springs area, is in store for those attending 


the Conference. 





Real Fun Planned 


For Conference 


Cowboys and Indians are a bit scarce 
these days in the Rockies (except on 
television) but the Colorado Springs 
hosts are planning entertainment for 
those attending the 64th annual Na- 
tional Conference on Government that 
is typically western and richly distine- 
tive of the region. 

The afternoon of Sunday, September 
14, there will be a bus tour of beauty 
spots and a tour of the new United 
States Air Force Academy which is 
nearing completion. There will be a 
one-hour stop at the famous Garden of 
the Gods Club for refreshment and 
scenery viewing. 

This 
wagon 
Gods. 

Late Monday, after the first full day 
of Conference sessions, buses will take 
guests to fabled Cripple Creek, which 
was once a booming gold mining town, 
where dinner will be served along with 
a typically western evening of entertain- 
ment at the Imperial Hotel. 


followed by a chuck 
Garden of the 


will be 
dinner in the 


There will be a tea and reception for 
women Tuesday afternoon at the Fine 
Arts Center. 


Childs Addresses Groups 
In New Rochelle, New York, where 


party forces have been attempting to get 
a politically acceptable man appointed 
as city manager, Richard 5S. Childs, 
chairman of the League’s executive 
committee, addressed the annual dinner 
of the Charter League. 

Mr. Childs also spoke recently on the 
principles of the council-manager plan 
at a meeting of the Taxpayers Associa- 
tion of Waldwick, New Jersey. 


Nominating Committee 
Appointed by Morgan 


A nominating committee of five 
League members has been appointed by 
President Cecil Morgan to recommend 
candidates for officers and Council for 
election at the 

annual meeting of 

National Munici- 

pal League mem- 

bers September 14 

at the 64th annual 

National Confer- 

ence on Govern- 

ment in Colorado 
Springs. 

Members of the 
committee are: 
John S. Linen, chairman: Frederick L. 
Bird, William Collins, Vernon C. Myers 
and Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr. 

The committee will make nominations 
to fill the ten vacancies which occur an- 
nually in the governing Council and for 
president, first and second and regional 


John 8S. Linen 


vice presidents. 


Malayan Newsmen 
Visit Award City 

Two Malayan newspaper men who 
came to the United States to observe 
democratic processes in action recently 
visited Galesburg, Illinois, a winner of 
the 1957 All-America Cities award. 

The International Exchange Service 
of the State Department, which ar- 
ranged the itinerary of the visitors, in- 
cluded Galesburg because of the cam- 
paigns of citizens to modernize the local 
government and adopt a major public 
improvement program. 

The newsmen, Said Zahari, a Ma- 
layan Muslim, and Yean Bing Lee, a 
native of China, inspected new schools 
and other public works. 
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Editorial Comment 


Obstacles to Progress 


GROUP of distinguished legal 

scholars, after examining the 
New York State constitution, re- 
ported recently that they were “lit- 
erally amazed” at the “extremely 
cumbersome and probably harmfully 
detailed” provisions they found." 

The scholars, all of whom are pro- 
fessors in law schools, constituted the 
Inter-Law School Committee on 
Constitutional Simplification formed 
at the request of the Temporary 
State Commission on the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Avoiding the more controversial 
sections, the committee confined its 
examination to about one-fourth of 
the constitution, now grown from 
3,000 words in the original charter to 
30,000. It urged that 23 of the 54 
sections it analyzed be discarded as 
superfluous or no longer useful. 

The document is, said the commit- 
tee, badly written, too detailed and 
involved, frequently self-defeating 
and often an obstacle to progress. 

Especially in view of the fact that 


the New York constitution is general- 
ly considered one of the more su- 
perior of such documents, this is a 
severe indictment indeed. The criti- 
cisms would undoubtedly apply, 
doubled and redoubled, to the con- 
stitutions of most other states. 

It would be safe to say, however, 
that very few if any of the 48 consti- 
tutions have had even this detailed 
partial examination at the hands of 
qualified legal scholars. Generally 
they are looked at only piecemeal 
and a section at a time. 

The urgent task of simplification 
must begin with this kind of study or 
there will be no public understanding 
which must precede action. Legisla- 
tors and political leaders are seldom 
inclined to step on the toes of power- 
ful special interest groups that, over 
the years, have been largely respon- 
sible for complicating constitutions 
with legislative detail instead of per- 
mitting them to deal with the basic 
problems and principles of govern- 
ment. 


The Problem Is to Simplify 


T THE National Conference on 

Government in Cleveland last 
November, two Kentucky legislators 
and Professor John E. Reeves of 
their Legislative Research Commis- 
sion met with election officers and 
experts from other states and con- 
ducted a technical review of the Ken- 
tucky election procedures in compari- 
son with National Municipal League 
models. Three sessions were held. 


On the chairman’s table was the 


1 See also page 336, this issue. 


Kentucky law, a bulky volume with 
somewhat less wordage than the 
Bible. There was merriment over tes- 
timony that neither the original text 
nor the incessant biennial amend- 
ments influenced precinct election of- 
ficials. It was too much to expect 
them to find their way through such 
a massive volume, if indeed they ever 
had seen a copy. Tradition and loose 
usage prevailed. 

Freeman Holmer, a Willamette 
professor now in charge of elections 
in the Oregon Secretary of State’s 
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1958] EDITORIAL 
office, when confronted with similar 
diversities of practice, produced 
simple separate manuals for county 
clerks, precinct officers and voters. 
He conducted local seminars, finding 
among the local administrators an 
unexpectedly warm welcome and 
readiness to make the practices legal 
and uniform. 

Professor Holmer was handicapped 
by the fact that the function of con- 
ducting elections is a part-time sea- 
sonal task lodged usually in the 
secretary of state’s office and as- 
signed to an employee who must be 
given other functions during most 
months of the year. 

In the Oregon county clerks’ offices 
also the function (except for receiv- 
ing permanent registrations of voters) 
is concentrated in a few weeks, re- 
quiring use of personnel ordinarily 
occupied with other things. The 
county clerks are immune from dis- 
cipline by the secretary of state’s 
office and the county clerk and his 
staff have scanty powers over pre- 
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cinct boards. Complaints of disre- 
gard of the bulky laws go to prose- 
cuting attorneys in the respective 
counties who are commonly political 
cronies in the court house. It is amaz- 
ing that the system works at all. 
From the Cleveland discussions 
emerged the conviction that the next 
revision of the League’s Model Elec- 
tion Administration System should 
provide a single state superintendent 
of elections rather than a bipartisan 
board, with emergency powers to cor- 
rect, suspend, discipline or replace 
negligent local personnel. His regula- 
tions, with flexible local adaptations, 
changeable without legislation, should 
replace the endless details of pro- 
cedure now fruitlessly frozen into 
bulky laws, and there should be pro- 
vided money and staff enough to 
enable a state officer to pursue his 
independent county and local of- 
ficers with creative and persistent in- 
structions, admonitions and help 
toward sound performance, under a 
simplified and briefer statute. 


‘More for Your Money’ Under City Manager 


Here, according to the Local Gov- 
ernment Center of the Southern IIli- 
nois University, which has just com- 
pleted a report on manager gains in 
the state [Illinois], is what it takes 
to make the switch successfully: 

1. Citizen interest, participation, 

2. Nonpartisan operation, 

3. A good city manager, 

4. A good city council. 

Here are the benefits in a city 
manager system: 

1. More for your money, 

2. More and better services. 

Here is why a city manager sys- 


tem sometimes does not work: 

1. Residents expect too much of 
it in the beginning. 

2. They think the system works 
automatically, without their work. 

Do benefits under a city manager 
system of municipal government out- 
weigh the drawbacks? 

By all means. Ask the residents of 
Peoria. Ask the residents of Bloom- 
ington, Mount Vernon, Brookfield, 
Glencoe, Mascoutah and Savanna. 

Each city had a shakily operated 
government. Each reports improve- 
ment under the city manager plan. 


Reprinted from Decatur (Illinois ) Review 





Miracle in Michigan 


Act giving governor power to reorganize administrative 


departments, unless legislature vetoes, first of kind. 


By TILDEN B. MASON* 


sao signature of Governor Wil- 
liams at 9:52 a.m. on April 17, 
1958, brought to completion the 
fashioning of a minor miracle in 
Michigan. 

The occasion was the signing of 
the so-called executive reorganization 
bill, now Act No. 125 of the Public 
Acts of 1958.1 The minor miracle 
was the mere fact of the bill’s pas- 
sage, especially by a predominantly 
Republican Senate not noted for its 
endearment to the single words “ex- 
ecutive” and “reorganization,” let 
alone to their conjunction. 

The act constitutes the only known 
instance among the states which sub- 
stantially embodies on a continuing 
basis the National Municipal 
League’s own recommendation that: 


The governor shall have power to 
make from time to time such changes 
in the administrative structure or in 
the assignment of functions as may, in 
his judgment, be necessary for efficient 
administration. Such changes shall be 
set forth in executive orders which 
shall become effective . . . unless spe- 
cifically modified or disapproved by a 
resolution concurred in by a majority 
of all the members [of the legislature] .? 


* Mr. Mason has been in the govern- 
mental research field since 1946. He is head 
of the Lansing (state affairs) office of the 
Citizens Research Council of Michigan and 
was formerly on the staffs of the Provi- 
dence Governmental Research Bureau, the 
Rhode Island Public Expenditure Council 
and the Pennsylvania Economy League. 

1 See page 323, this issue. 

2 Model State Constitution, fifth edition, 


The chief points of difference be- 
tween the Michigan act and the 
League proposal are three. Modifica- 
tion by the Michigan legislature is 
not allowed; the executive proposal 
must stand or fall as submitted. With 
a bicameral legislature, either house 
may disapprove (veto) by resolution. 
And the Michigan provision is statu- 
tory, as is the federal device, not 
constitutional. 

Michigan state government has 
long been a notorious example of the 
lack of executive responsibility, For 
reasons ranging from tradition to 
political fear and jealousy, legisla- 
tures have contributed with enthu- 
siasm to a proliferated establishment 
now numbering over 120 state agen- 
cies. Characteristic is the excessive 
use of boards and commissions; the 
state telephone directory lists over 60 
boards and commissions of varying 
size and importance. The constitution 
of 1908 provides a plethora of elected 
officials, to many of whom the legis- 
lature has assigned additional—and 
often inappropriate—administrative 
functions. The obvious consequence 
has been the dilution and weakening 
of clear lines of executive authority 
for action and executive accountabili- 
ty for results. An organization chart 
of Michigan state government ex- 
hibits all the weird confusion of a 
twenty-mule team harnessed in the 
dark by a one-armed idiot. 


revised 1948. National Municipal League, 
New York, 1956, page 10. 
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The historical growth in the execu- 
tive arm of state governments, of 
which Michigan has seen its share, 
has been accompanied here by little 
if any concomitant gain in the 
ability of a part-time policy group, 
the legislature, to cope with a full- 
time executive operation. As new 
functions and services were under- 
taken the one criterion seems to have 
been legislative action in ways best 
calculated to erase and confuse sound 
organizational principles and ac- 
countability for execution. Thus the 
magnitude of the executive structure 
has not been prevented from increas- 
ing while the legislature’s inattention 
to the provision of its own staff aids 
has left it floundering among execu- 
tive pools of power largely of its own 
creation. 

In this situation neither the legis- 
lature nor the chief executive has 
been forward in proposing major im- 
provements in the forms of state gov- 


ernment. Ten years of a Democratic 
executive and an enlarging set of 


Democratic elected state officials 
have combined with a Republican 
legislature to enhance the natural 
tendency for suspicion between these 
two branches of government. And the 
political, bureaucratic and other pres- 
sure by-products of the very prolif- 
eration that has occurred make the 
historical inability of legislatures to 
reorganize executive functions an 
even greater handicap in Michigan’s 
case. 

Most objective observers of this 
scene have long pinned their hopes 
for improvement on the device of ex- 
ecutive reorganization. By placing the 
initiative for organizational reform 
where it aptly seems to lie, it is 
hoped that sound and considered 
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plans may emerge, which in turn will 
recommend themselves to a legisla- 
ture freed from the pressures and 
onus of having to pound them out for 
itself. At the same time there would 
be no barrier whatsoever to the legis- 
lative prerogative of initiating what 
legislation it chose to in such matters. 
Encouragement has been lent the 
idea by its success at the federal 
level. The first step was to create 
the device itself and, to little less 
than the amazement of all concerned, 
that was finally accomplished in the 
1958 session. 


Reorganization History 


The idea of executive reorganiza- 
tion for Michigan stemmed directly 
from the state’s “little Hoover” com- 
mission, the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of State 
Government. As the research staff for 
that committee, the Citizens Re- 
search Council made the original 
proposal for Michigan late in 1951 
in Staff Report No. 30, General Man- 
agement of Michigan State Govern- 
ment. The proposal in substance was 
the same device used so successfully 
at the federal level—executive pro- 
posal with subsequent executive im- 
plementation in the absence of legis- 
lative veto by either chamber. 

The attempts since 1952 to achieve 
executive reorganization had taken a 
constitutional form until this year. 
There appeared to be many who felt 
this was the only possible approach, 
although the federal example itself 
contradicted this idea, and there was 
nothing in the original Research 
Council proposal pointing solely to 
the constitutional avenue. Actually 
the constitutional road was the dif- 
ficult one for three reasons. First, a 
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legislative proposal for constitutional 
amendment required a_ two-thirds 
vote of both houses before going on 
the ballot. Second, the referendum 
itself posed an additional hurdle. 
Third, and most significant, circum- 
stances since 1950 had provided 
chairmen of one of the chambers’ ju- 
diciary committees (to which such 
proposals invariably went) who were 
just plain opposed to executive re- 
organization. The result was that 
any such resolutions died quietly in 
committee. 

The earliest effort came in 1952 
when a variant of the reorganization 
idea was offered under Democratic 
sponsorship in the House. This would 
have confined the organization of 
state government to 30 executive de- 
partments, giving the governor power 
to establish or abolish agencies within 
the executive branch without restrict- 


ing legislative powers in the matter. 
Why 30 departments, no one today 
seems to recall except that the num- 
ber, although larger than many states 


find necessary, would have rep- 
resented a significant constriction of 
executive agencies among the then 
114 establishments of state govern- 
ment. In any case the 1952 resolu- 
tion failed to be reported from 
committee. 

Late in 1952 what can now be seen 
as an event of prime significance oc- 
curred. Senator Frank Andrews (Re- 
publican) of Hillman, representing 
the state’s 29th senatorial district, 
assumed the chairmanship of the 
little Hoover committee. Senator 
Andrews, a member of the committee 
since its formation in 1949, had long 
been interested in the reorganization 
effort. He recognized the crucial im- 
portance of the executive reorganiza- 
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tion proposal as a vehicle for gaining 
more responsible state government. 
Certainly no one has worked more 
persistently and untiringly than he 
and the current act was in largest 
measure a personal tribute to his 
efforts. Nevertheless, proposals spon- 
sored by the senator in the sessions 
of 1955, 1957 and 1958 were never 
heard from, once referred to com- 
mittee. Democratic interest mani- 
fested itself again in 1957 when a 
duplicate of Andrews’ 1957 Senate 
resolution emerged from House com- 
mittee. Although it did not pass the 
House this was the only proposal ever 
to reach the floor of either chamber 
until this year. 


The 1958 Situation 


There is no tangible evidence to 
demonstrate why the 1958 session 
should have seen the passage of an 
executive reorganization statute with 
such an ill-fated prior history. Sen- 
ator Andrews had made his usual 
introduction of the measure, when 
Democratic interest again revived, 
and the suggestion emerged that the 
proposal be introduced this year in 
bill form as well. It was a simple 
matter to rewrite the resolution in its 
slightly more detailed statutory form 
and Senate Bill No. 1042 was intro- 
duced by Andrews before the session 
was two weeks old. The bill was re- 
ported out of committee with passage 
recommended. In committee of the 
whole it met the fate its proponents 
had virtually assumed it would— 
ordered re-referred to committee with 
only nine votes against the motion. 
Thus died Senate 1042. 

The Phoenix from the ashes was 
House Bill No. 261. An exact dupli- 
cate of the original text of the Senate 
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bill, it was introduced by five House 
Democrats headed by Representative 
Frederick Yates (Wayne County, 
fourth district). From here on there 
occurred one of the most curious 
combinations of legislative luck and 
hairbreadth survival that one can 
readily imagine. 

House 261 was reported without 
amendment and with passage recom- 
mended on the final day for such 
action. Opposition to it in House 
Committee of the Whole was evident 
but it passed successfully to third 
(final) reading. On this calendar it 
rested by good fortune just back of 
some controversial bills that kept the 
House in working session all one day 
and into the evening. The bill~came 
up before a tired House, anxious to 
clear its calendar and adjourn. Op- 
position was less vocal than hereto- 
fore; and what a veteran reporter 
later called the bill’s best piece of 
luck occurred. One House member 
chose to use. debate on the bill to 
further at some length a running feud 
he was having with the highway de- 
partment. The result of this irrele- 
vancy was to alienate a number of 
votes that might otherwise have been 
against the bill. (In exasperation a 
member of the speaker’s own party 
requested on a point of order a ruling 
from the chair as to whether the 
speaker’s remarks had been for or 
against the bill under consideration.) 
When it was all over the House had 
passed the bill, 66-36. 

In the Senate Andrews now had 
another chance. Against his chances 
was the mere nine-vote stand when 
his own bill had been killed. Against 
him eventually were three of the most 
powerful Senate voices—the majority 
leader, the Republican caucus leader 
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and the Senate’s “Mr. Republican’ 
and acknowledged constitutional ex- 
pert. For Andrews was general 
newspaper support of the measure 
and editorial condemnation ranging 
from sorrow to anger at the prior 
Senate action on his own bill. And 
for him were eleven Democratic votes 
and the support of more members of 
his own party than had been suspec- 
ted. But meanwhile the bill’s extra- 
ordinary capacity for narrow squeaks 
became pronounced. 


On to Senate 


Arriving in the Senate, House 261 
was referred forthwith, not to the 
State Affairs Committee as was to be 
expected but to the Committee on 
Senate Business. The chairman of 
this committee was the bill’s chief 
opponent and four of its six mem- 
bers eventually voted against the 
measure. Its fate if it had remained 
there was a foregone conclusion. 
Happily on the following day the 
Senate sustained the motion of the 
chairman of state affairs that the bill 
be transferred to his committee. 

The bill was reported out, with 
passage again recommended, and the 
crucial Senate test was soon at hand. 
The opposition debate in committee 
of the whole followed the familiar 
lines: the bill was unconstitutional, 
an unwarranted delegation of legisla- 
tive power, a usurpation of legislative 
prerogatives, a topsy-turvy procedure 
that violated tradition and propriety, 
a political weapon in the governor’s 
hands, and so on. 

Senator Andrews spoke briefly in 
an excellent exposition of the bill’s 
wording and intent. He chose to 
answer the opponents’ arguments 
directly at two points only: the veto 
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power by either House constituted 
the barrier to “usurpation” and no 
power of initiation of reorganization 
measures was removed from the legis- 
lature by the bill. The Democrats, 
wisely, did not enter the debate. 
Voting again to re-refer the bill to 
committee the motion lost this time, 
sixteen—nine, and the bill advanced to 
third reading still two votes shy of 
the eighteen necessary for final 


passage. 
Final Antics 


House 261 approached third read- 
ing late in the afternoon of the 
Thursday before the long Easter 
weekend. Those of us who had ac- 
cepted the bill’s propensity for 
trouble were at this point only mildly 
horrified to find no less a person than 
Senator Andrews himself presiding as 
president pro tem—unable to debate 
the bill, unable to vote on it. At the 
least this would have meant postpone- 
ment of consideration to Monday, 
a comfortable interval for building up 
more opposition to an already un- 
certain prospect. A hurried telephone 
call brought the lieutenant governor 
back to the Senate just in time to 
preside as the secretary was about 
to call House 261 to the floor. The 
usual debate, thankfully somewhat 
condensed; the suspense of the seem- 
ingly endless roll call; the announce- 
ment of the result—19 aye votes, 11 
nay votes—“a majority of the Senate 
having voted therefore, the bill is 
passed.” Miracle, indeed; and per- 
haps, it may transpire, not so minor. 

The one last footnote on the bill’s 
history should not be forgotten. Fol- 
lowing adjournment on Thursday a 
notice of intent to move to reconsider 
the vote on Monday was filed. Un- 
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known to the bill’s supporters until 
Monday noon, this move recreated 
the suspense as the evening session 
approached. The threat dissolved as 
mysteriously and effortlessly as had 
all the bill’s previous predicaments 
when, shortly after the session began, 
the filer of the notice informed Sen- 
ator Andrews he would not move to 
reconsider. 

Thus was finally created what 
Governor Williams publicly hailed as 
“one of the most important legisla- 
tive achievements in our generation.” 
As controversial a piece of legislation 
as seen in many a session had finally 
reached the governor’s desk, and with 
not so much as a comma changed be- 
tween its original introduction as 
Senate Bill No. 1042 and its final 
passage as House Bill No. 261. 


Reasons? Explanations? 


Why did the bill pass? It is an 
idle question, except for some of the 
answers generally given, none of 
which is capable of either proof or 
complete credibility. One answer was 
that the House expected the Senate 
to kill the bill on the basis of its sum- 
mary dealing with Senate 1042. 
Another was the lack of bureaucratic 
opposition—a bill having once been 
killed, appearing again late in a short 
session, when appropriation bills and 
an economy-minded legislature had 
focused departmental attention on 
little else than money. A third 
answer, and the one most capable of 
comprehension, was sympathetic sup- 
port for Senator Andrews in a long 
and underdog fight. Certainly few 
could look upon Andrews as a 
usurper of legislative power; few 
could see him as a Young Turk (or 
even, as he corrected the phrase one 
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day, as an old Young Turk); and 
fewer still could imagine his sponsor- 
ship of political weapons for Demo- 
cratic use or for the sake of personal 
enhancement. 

Another factor was the friendliness 
toward the bill of several business 
groups and their lobbyists and several 
former members of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee of little Hoover 
days added their strong support. And 
a quite tangible reason for passage 
was the Democratic front of eleven 
senatorial votes—an odd sight to 
many who honestly wondered why 
any governor would want to be 
placed on the reform spot that the 
bill envisaged. 


In Conclusion 


The little Hoover blueprint for the 
state has been little more than that 
to date. Three significant results were 
the creation of a state records center 
and records disposal program in 1952, 
the institution of a central, historical 
driver license and violation file in 
1953 and a marked influence on the 
entire state corrections program. Im- 
portant and effective as they have 
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been, these three results were largely 
tangential to the central problems 
that have already been described. 
When specific results of the act 
will appear cannot be foretold with 
certainty. But close students of 
Michigan government expect it to 
have far-reaching effects well into the 
future. Those who sought the act are 
fortunately mindful that it is only 
a tool—the means and not the end to 
organizational gains. It should serve 
at least to focus greater attention 
than ever on executive responsibility 
for executive actions. Possibly too, it 
may stimulate greater legislative in- 
terest in the form and structure of 
state government. Such ideas, for ex- 
ample, as a legislative auditor, to 
strengthen legislative means for 
checking on executive administration 
of its policy, would help to redress 
the growth of the executive power. 
If as its opponents charge the act 
usurps legislative prerogatives, the 
fault can finally be laid only at the 
door of a legislature with preroga- 
tives it chooses not to exercise. In 
that case there is nothing of any 
consequence to be usurped. 


Michigan, Act No. 125, Public Acts of 1958 


An Act to establish a method for legisla- 
tive approval or disapproval of executive 
plans for the reorganization of executive 
agencies of state government; to provide 
for executive implementation of such re- 
organization plans as are not disapproved 
by the legislature; and to reserve to the 
people their constitutional power of refer- 
endum respecting executive reorganization 
plans when such are not disapproved by 
prior legislative action. 

The People of the State of Michigan 
enact: 

Section 1. Within the first 30 days of 


any regular legislative session, the governor 
may submit to both houses of the legisla- 
ture, at the same time, one or more formal 
and specific plans for the reorganization of 
executive agencies of state government. 
Section 2. A reorganization plan so sub- 
mitted shall become effective by executive 
order not sooner than 90 days after the 
final adjournment of the session of the 
legislature to which it is submitted, unless 
it is disapproved within 60 legislative days 
of its submission by a Senate or House re- 
solution adopted by a majority vote of the 
respective members-elect thereof. 
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Section 3. The presiding officer of the 
house in which a resolution disapproving 
a reorganization plan has been introduced, 
unless the resolution has been previously 
accepted or rejected by that house, shall 
submit it to a vote of the membership not 
later than 60 legislative days after the sub- 
mission by the governor to that house of 
the reorganization plan to which the reso- 
lution pertains. 

Section 4. A reorganization plan not dis- 
approved by one or the other house of 
the legislature in the manner set forth in 
section 2 of this act shall be considered for 
all purposes as the equivalent in force, 
effect and intent of a public act of the 
state upon its taking effect by executive 
order as set forth in section 2, and it shall 
be given an identifying number and pub- 
lished in the same manner as required by 
law for the publication of the public acts 
of the state. A reorganization plan not 
disapproved by one or the other house of 
the legislature shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the state constitution respecting 
the exercise of the referendum power re- 
served to the people in the same manner 
and by the same procedure as therein pre- 
scribed for the approval or rejection at 
the polls of ary act passed by the legisla- 
ture and whi subject to the exercise of 
the referendun= power as therein set forth. 


Section 5. Reorganization plans shall 
relate only to abolishing or combining 
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agencies in the executive branch of the 
state government or to changing the or- 
ganization thereof or the assignment of 
functions thereto, and each such plan shall 
contain, where appropriate, the provisions 
necessary to effect: 

(1) The transfer of records, files and 
other property, including property held in 
trust, from one to another executive 
agency ; 

(2) The continuance of statutory iden- 
tity and authority as between executive 
agencies and officers proposed to be created 
and abolished; 

(3) The transfer and continuance of the 
conduct and determination of pending 
hearings or other proceedings without 
abatement thereof; 

(4) The transfer of appropriations where 
such is necessary to carry out the original 
purposes of the appropriation; but any un- 
expended appropriations or portions there- 
of not required by reason of the operation 
of the reorganization plan shall revert to 
the fund from which the original appro- 
priation was made; 

(5) Such other arrangements as are nec- 
essary to provide for the uninterrupted 
conduct of the services and functions of 
government affected by the proposed re- 
organization plan. 

Section 6. No reorganization plan shall 
seek to alter any existing provisions of the 
Michigan constitution. 





Manager Versus Mayor 


Rare outstanding mayors, bolstered by technical staff, 
held no threat to continued progress of manager plan. 
By THOMAS H. REED* 


N JANUARY 13, 1908, the coun- 

cil of a little city—-Staunton, in 
the valley of Virginia—adopted an 
ordinance creating the novel position 
of “general manager” to have “entire 
charge and control of all the execu- 
tive work of the city in its various 
departments.” A few months later 
Charles E. Ashburner, on assuming 
the duties of this office, became the 
country’s first professional municipal 
executive. 

Up to that time, though cities often 
employed in lesser capacities such 
professionals as accountants, engi- 
neers or lawyers, no American city 
had ever entrusted the over-all func- 
tions of its chief executive or mayor 
to any one but an elective local 
amateur. Since that time, however, 
a great debate has raged over the 
relative merits of appointive manager 
and elective mayor. In practically 
every other country this controversy 
would have been settled long ago for 
all cities by the central government. 
Since the federal government has no 
jurisdiction in such matters and most 
of the 48 states allow their munici- 
palities to choose in some manner 
their own forms of city government, 
the question of manager versus 


* Dr. Reed, noted author and govern- 
mental consultant, has made many studies 
of local governments and metropolitan 
areas and has drafted the charters of a 
number of cities as well as the charter con- 
solidating the city of Baton Rouge and 
East Bator Rouge Parish, Louisiana. He 
has served as secretary to a governor, city 
manager and educator. 
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mayor has been fought out over and 
over again in locality after locality 
without definite victory for either. 
The council-manager plan, it is 
true, has made substantial progress 
at an impressively increasing rate. 
The 25th anniversary of the Staun- 
ton experiment saw 413 managers in 
Continental U.S. and the 50th, 1,494." 
In the same period only 63 cities 
have abandoned the plan by popular 
referendum. All of which seems to in- 
dicate that the manager plan is rapid- 
ly becoming the standard form of city 
government in the United States. 
There is, however, another side to 
the story. Approximately two-thirds 
of all places of over 5,000 population, 
in spite of a half century of agitation, 
have failed thus far to adopt the 
manager plan. It has made its best 
showing in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 
population, just over 50 per cent of 
which have that plan. It has been 
adopted in slightly more than 40 per 
cent of those between 10,000 and 
25,000, and in slightly less than 40 
per cent of those between 100,000 
and 500,000. It is in vogue in only 
30 per cent of all places from 5,000 
to 10,000 and, miost significant of all, 
in but one city of over 500,000 and 
that one—Cincinnati—had had the 


1 Statistics from publications of Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. See 
especially Recent Council-Manager Devel- 
opments and Directory of Council-Manager 


Cities. Chicago, January 1958, 30 pages. 
As of June 15, the number of council- 
manager communities, including Alaska, 
Puerto Rico and Canada, totaled 1,587. 
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plan for more than 25 years before it 
reached that population. The only 
city of over 500,000 at the time it 
adopted the manager plan was Cleve- 
land which afterwards abandoned it. 

The relatively little headway made 
by the manager plan in very small 
places is easily understood. It is due 
to the simple fact that most such 
places, unless they are in the business 
of supplying utilities like water, elec- 
tricity and gas to their inhabitants, 
often feel they cannot afford the 
services of a professional manager. 
They are thus perforce limited to ad- 
ministration by amateurs and volun- 
teers which under the circumstances 
of village life often gives satisfactory 
results. The failure of the manager 
plan to penetrate the largest cities, 
however, seems to constitute a serious 
reflection as to its feasibility even 
among cities of lesser size. 


Strong-Mayor Plan 


Competition with the council- 
manager plan comes almost exclu- 
sively from what is called the strong- 
mayor plan. Commission government, 
which entered the field of municipal 
renovation a little ahead of the man- 
ager plan, has not been adopted by 
any important city in the last 25 
years and is now confined to some 
13 per cent of all places over 5,000 
population. Of the remaining 50 per 
cent of such places with some variety 
of mayor-council government only a 
small minority have what can be 
classed strictly as strong mayors, i.e., 
possessing a veto over acts of council, 
exclusive right to initiate appropria- 
tions and the power to appoint all 
heads of departments without coun- 
cil confirmation. What opponents of 
the manager plan put forward as an 
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alternative under the title “strong- 
mayor plan” often is something very 
different. The people of Newark, 
New Jersey, for example, acting un- 
der the terms of the optional charter 
act of that state, adopted not long 
ago what was widely heralded as the 
“strong-mayor plan.” In fact the 
mayor’s principal appointments re- 
quire confirmation by the council and 
the council has used its power to 
force the mayor’s compliance with its 
patronage demands. 

For the purposes of this article we 
shall assume that the debate is be- 
tween the genuine strong-mayor plan 
and the manager plan as standard- 
ized in the Model City Charter of the 
National Municipal League. It can 
also be agreed at the outset that such 
reforms as the election of a small 
council at large, the nonpartisan bal- 
lot and the elimination of inde- 
pendently elected administrative of- 
ficers and multiple boards and com- 
missions are equally applicable to 
manager or strong-mayor plan. Both 
should include sound personnel and 
budgetary and accounting procedures. 
It can be said to the credit of man- 
ager plan cities that they have shown 
themselves, on the whole, more alert 
to the need of these features of mod- 
ern city government than have other 
cities. These devices are attainable, 
however, under mayor-council gov- 
ernment as well. This leaves the 
subject of debate the relative merits 
of a popularly elected mayor or 
an appointive manager as a chief 
executive. 

Richard S. Childs and the other 
early advocates of the manager plan 
were convinced that the operation of 
a city government was a very tech- 
nical-matter requiring a much higher 
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degree of training and experience 
than could be expected of the citi- 
zens, eminent and otherwise, who 
ordinarily offer themselves as candi- 
dates for mayor. They believed also 
that an appointive manager would be 
much more free of political ambition 
and those political connections which 
lead to abuses of executive authority. 
They conceived of the manager as a 
professional municipal administrator, 
somewhat akin to the German burgo- 
master, who would be more interested 
in building a reputation which might 
win him promotion to a bigger city 
than in political manipulations to re- 
tain his present office. Experience has 
amply demonstrated the soundness of 
these ideas. 


Need for Professionalism 


While city government 50 years 
ago was an intricate and technical 


business, it is much more so today. 
The mere existence of the current 
trend toward attaching professional 
public administrators to mayors is 
eloquent testimony to the need for 
professional guidance in the office of 
the chief executive. No one today 
dares contend that a man who has 
spent half a lifetime in a profession 
or a business enterprise becomes 
merely by election as mayor qualified 
to run the executive branch of a city 
government. Moreover, though city 
politics in general is somewhat cleaner 
than 50 years ago, the people go on 
electing a mayor because he belongs 
to the “right” party or faction or 
because he has an attractive person- 
ality, neither of which qualities is the 
slightest proof of the possession of 
administrative competence. 

At the same time city councils by 
the hundred have been selecting city 
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managers with at least some reference 
to their experience and technical 
know-how. Certainly some councils 
have made mistakes in their choice 
of managers or even, in a few in- 
stances, connived with their managers 
to produce bad government. By and 
large, however, the record made by 
the rapidly growing number of city 
managers has been impressively good. 
This is amply attested by the con- 
stant increase in the number of man- 
ager governments, except in the 
largest cities. It is further confirmed 
by the larger and larger number of 
managers who are promoted from one 
city to another. It would have been 
impossible to build on any less solid 
foundation such a professional or- 
ganization as the International City 
Managers’ Association, with its ap- 
prentice and in-service training sys- 
tems, or to interest several of our 
leading universities in special curricu- 
la for the preparation of future city 
managers. 

As a result hardly any one now 
seriously questions the superiority of 
the manager plan as a means of secur- 
ing the efficient provision of routine 
municipal services. The criticisms 
now directed against the manager 
plan take an altogether different di- 
rection. For example, some political 
and social scientists complain that 
the manager plan by separating, as 
they say, policy determination vested 
in the council from the function of 
administration assigned to the man- 
ager, ignores the fact that many ad- 
ministrative acts involve important 
questions of policy. They therefore 
look upon the manager as a cold dis- 
passionate devotee of mere efficiency, 
indifferent to the woes and aspira- 
tions of the plain people. This charge 
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is quite as unfounded as the one 
usually made in campaigns against 
the adoption of the manager plan, 
that the manager will be a “dictator,” 
riding roughshod over the poor and 
helpless. 


The Manager 


Managers in all save a very few 
cities serve at the pleasure of the 
council. Practically every important 
action of the manager—certainly 
every one involving any serious 
change of policy—must be reported 
to and discussed with the council. 
The writer has been a city manager 
himself and can testify from his own 
experience, as well as extensive con- 
tacts with other managers and coun- 
cils, that managers are not dictators 
and do not live in ivory towers iso- 
lated from the people. Councilmen 
are highly sensitive to public opinion 
and a manager who defies or ignores 
public opinion as reflected in the 
council is soon looking for another 
job. In fact, a manager subject to 
constant supervision of a representa- 
tive city council is in much closer 
accord with sound democratic prin- 
ciples than a mayor elected for a 
fixed term during which he is sub- 
ject to no restraint in the exercise of 
his broad powers except as he may 
have his eye on a distant election, by 
which time his current misdeeds may 
be forgotten. 

Another and more serious objec- 
tion to the manager plan is that it 
fails to provide the community with 
the political leadership without which 
public opinion cannot be coalesced 
behind major improvement projects. 
It has to be admitted that a mayor- 
alty election arouses, as a rule, more 
popular interest than the choice of a 
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body like a city council. A manager, 
in the nature of things, cannot have 
a strong political following of his 
own or share in the control of a polit- 
ical machine. He is required to act 
through the council and to approach 
the public directly only in behalf of 
measures which have already re- 
ceived the council’s approval. It is 
not surprising that some managers 
show considerable hesitation in urg- 
ing upon their councils projects which 
promise to be controversial. The re- 
sult, say opponents of the manager 
plan, is that cities with managers lag 
behind those with strong mayors in 
the development of constructive pro- 
grams of public improvements. 

Definitive proof of the superiority 
in this respect of either the strong 
mayor or manager plan would require 
not only a detailed study of the long- 
range accomplishments of numerous 
cities under both plans but the care- 
ful elimination of all factors, other 
than the type of executive, which 
may affect municipal achievement. 
No such Herculean piece of research 
has ever been attempted. The argu- 
ments of the advocates of the rival 
plans, therefore, are necessarily based 
on their own limited opportunities for 
observation. 

To the writer, who has spent most 
of the last 50 years in observing the 
operation of municipal government in 
all kinds of cities in all parts of the 
United States, the truth seems to be 
that in most cities extensive programs 
of public improvements occur only 
occasionally, as a result of a variety 
of circumstances only a few of which 
have anything to do with their type 
of executive organization. Mrs. Reed 
and I, for example, found as a result 
of our study made in 1944 that Cin- 
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cinnati was dragging its feet some- 
what in the matter of capital im- 
provements. But in a similar study 
in 1956 we found Cincinnati, still 
under the manager plan, deeply en- 
gaged in a well planned and extensive 
program of long-term capital im- 
provements. In 1945 we made a 
study of the means of financing a 
program of public improvements for 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, 
made necessary not merely by war- 
time restrictions but by years of neg- 
lect under the strong-mayor plan. 

The ability of an elective mayor 
to stir up unusual activity in dealing 
with the city’s physical problems de- 
pends not on the extent of his legal 
authority but on his personality. 
Mayors with such personal qualities 
are of only occasional—not to say ac- 
cidental—occurrence. There are man- 
agers, for example the present man- 
agers of Roanoke and Richmond, 
Virginia, who are as capable of devis- 
ing and selling attractive projects as 
any mayor. On the whole, the man- 
ager plan, in addition to handling 
successfully the routine services of 
the city, offers a higher average of ac- 
complishment in the field of public 
improvement. 

It is an essential element of the 
manager plan that the manager, like 
the analogous official of a private cor- 
poration, should not only keep his 
board of directors informed about 
all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the city but make recommenda- 
tions for its future development. 
Though one could wish that some 
managers showed more initiative in 
this respect, the great majority con- 
scientiously perform this duty. Ob- 
viously no one is better qualified than 
a well trained public administrator 
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such as those who are giving their 
full time to their official duties in 
most manager plan cities. It is easy 
to point to remarkable things done 
in some critical situations by a bril- 
liant and dedicated mayor, but such 
a man and such an occasion rarely 
coincide. The brilliance of an oc- 
casional instance of this kind must 
not blind us to the steady succession 
of competent managers commonly 
provided by the manager plan, and 
their less spectacular but more con- 
sistent accomplishments in the area 
of public improvements. 


Two Connecticut Cities 


For example, let us take the neigh- 
boring cities of Hartford (177,000 
population) and New Haven (164,- 
000). Hartford has just completed 
its tenth year under its first city 
manager. New Haven has clung to its 
mayor and council since 1784. Both 
these old New England cities have 
become the cores of rapidly growing 
metropolitan areas with consequent 
deterioration in their older central 
sections, to a somewhat greater de- 
gree in New Haven than in Hartford. 

Some time ago both cities initi- 
ated redevelopment projects. Hart- 
ford’s project, as is often the case, 
has been dogged with a series 
of frustrating technicalities and, as 
this is written, it has only just 
reached the point of final negotiation 
with developers. A second important 
project is still in a preliminary stage. 
In the meantime New Haven, under 
the leadership of an exceptionally 
able mayor, first elected in 1953, has 
made spectacularly rapid progress 
with its redevelopment program. 
Since Mayor Lee has been identified 
so completely with New Haven’s re- 
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development progress, exasperation 
over Hartford’s lack of it is now ex- 
pressing itself in the suggestion that 
Hartford might do well to replace its 
present government with the strong- 
mayor plan. 

To accept that suggetion the 
people of Hartford would have to 
ignore some significant facts. One is 
that Mayor Lee is the first mayor of 
New Haven in many years to have 
displayed such leadership. Another is 
that the annoying delays in connec- 
tion with Hartford’s redevelopment 
project have not been the fault of the 
city administration. Still another and 
more important fact is that when 
Hartford in 1947 voted out the tra- 
ditional form of mayor-council gov- 
ernment the city had for some time 
been incapable of meeting its growing 
need for improvements and was 
yearly going further and further into 
debt to pay current expenses. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
under the manager plan not only was 
deficit spending ended and the daily 
work of the city put on a sound basis 
but good financial management and 
imaginative planning have made pos- 
sible, without extraordinary fanfare, 
a program of capital improvements 
totalling $34,000,000, more than 
half of which has already been com- 
pleted. These include three new ele- 
mentary schools and a projected new 
high school, a municipal parking 
garage and other parking areas, a 
police court building and reconstruc- 
tion and relocation of fire houses, an 
incinerator, improved recreation facil- 
ities—swimming pools, ice skating 
rink, a community center building, 
etc., a new home for the aged, pump- 
ing station improvements for flood 
control and the main public library. 
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The assumption that some immut- 
able principle of political science 
stops the manager plan dead at or 
near the 500,000 mark is true only 
in the sense that the traditional op- 
position of professional politicians to 
the manager plan is more likely to be 
fatal to it in large than in small 
cities. The effort and expense in- 
volved in building a citizen organiza- 
tion capable of defeating the profes- 
sional politicos increases directly with 
the size of the constituency. 


Los Angeles and Cleveland 


This does not mean, however, that 
the manager plan is so intrinsically 
deficient in the element of communi- 
ty leadership as to make it inap- 
plicable to large-scale operations. 
The second largest local government 
operation in the United States is that 
of Los Angeles County which serves 
over four million people in an area 
the size of Connecticut. It gets along 
without an elective executive, being 
governed by a board of supervisors 
functioning through a chief adminis- 
trative officer in many _ respects 
analogous to a city manager. 

The manager plan was adopted in 
Cleveland in 1921 as an antidote to 
a particularly bad machine-controlled 
city government. It was intensively 
opposed by both the Republican and 
Democratic organizations who after 
several successive tries finally were 
able to accomplish its defeat despite 
the excellent service to the public 
under two managers. The plan in 
Cleveland was complicated by the 
provision in the charter for the elec- 
tion of the council by districts and 
by proportional representation, and 
neither before the charter’s adoption 
nor during its lifetime was there a 
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potent citizen organization to pro- 
mote or defend it. 

The weakest point in the armor of 
the opponents of the manager plan 
has always been the manifest infe- 
riority of most mayors to managers 
in the trained skills required in the 
direction of city government. They 
are therefore glad to support the 
creation of an additional position in 
the mayor’s office, that of administra- 
tive assistant trained in public ad- 
ministration, to make up for the 
mayor’s professional deficiencies. It 
would seem that, if in this manner 
the average mayor could be made the 
equal of the average city manager in 
training, experience and ability to 
resist the bad advice of politicians, 
the mayor’s greater capacity as a 
leader of public opinion would cer- 
tainly tip the beam in favor of the 
strong-mayor plan. 


Advisor Only 


It should be stated clearly to begin 
with that no sensible person will ever 
object to providing mayors with all 
the skilled professional assistance 
possible. Even if they use only a little 
of it the public obviously will be the 
gainer. It is quite another matter to 
assume that the qualities of mayors 
in general and the character of the 
mayoralty as an institution can be 
revolutionized by making good pro- 
fessional advice on matters of ad- 
ministration easily available to 
mayors. The extent of the influence 
of the administrative assistant will 
always depend on the will of the 
mayor he serves. Great things were 
expected when Mayor Wagner ap- 
pointed Luther Gulick as city ad- 
ministrator in New York. Gulick in 
his relatively brief term in that capa- 
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city rendered valuable service to the 
city but it is now clear that his suc- 
cessor administers nothing but his 
own staff. He is simply an advisor to 
the mayor on such matters as are 
referred to him. 

San Francisco has an administra- 
tor who administers but his activities 
are confined to certain departments 
while the mayor, with whom he some- 
times quarrels, runs the rest without 
his help. 

Elsewhere the administrator or ad- 
ministrative assistant is merely an 
advisor. How much of his advice will 
be taken is up to the mayor. The idea 
has been in practice so short a time 
that we have no conclusive data on 
the possibility of the administrative 
assistant holding over from one 
mayor to his successor. Any one, 
however, familiar with the ways of 
politics can only be highly skeptical 


upon this point. 
The introduction of administrative 
assistants will be of some use to the 


well intentioned and _ intelligent 
mayors who need it least—they have 
always been able to obtain advice 
from experienced officials of their city 
and other experts—and of little or no 
restraint on bad or stupid ones. It 
is moreover doubtful whether, when 
the glamor of novelty has worn off 
the notion, men of the caliber of first- 
rate managers will seek or accept ap- 
pointment as administrative assist- 
ants. There seems very little chance 
of building a career on a job which 
is so closely attached to the person 
of the employer. The best mayors are 
people of strong personality and the 
administrative assistant, no matter 
how highly qualified, who suits one 
will probably rarely suit another 
prima donna. 





Small Counties Rule 


Georgia’s method of apportionment for legislature 


places control of state in hands of rural areas. 


By CULLEN B. GOSNELL* 


Gg meaae is becoming urbanized 
at a rapid rate; probably in no 
other state is urbanization proceeding 
at such a pace. Yet the rural pattern 
of legislative representation _ still 
persists. 

Sixty-one counties gained in popu- 
lation between 1940 and 1950. Those 
located in urban and metropolitan 
areas have had the highest gains. 
During the ten-year period Clayton 
County experienced the largest 
growth with a 96.2 per cent increase; 
DeKalb County’s increase was 56.9 
per cent and Cobb’s 61.6. All these 
counties, together with Fulton, make 
up the Atlanta metropolitan area. 
Houston County near Macon was the 
second county in growth with 85.5 
per cent. An army installation— 
Warner Robbins—largely accounts 
for this. Other large increases were 
to be found in Muscogee with 56.3 
per cent, Dougherty 52.7, Bibb 36.2, 
Richmond 33, Glynn 32.5 and Whit- 
field 31.9. All these counties have 
continued to show increases from 
1950 to 1957, DeKalb leading with 
about 40 per cent and Richmond 
with approximately 35. 

As of 1957, metropolitan Atlanta 
population stood at 869,700. While 
the increase in this area was 20 per 


* Dr. Gosnell is professér of political 
science at Emory University. He is author 
of State and Local Government in the 
United States and other publications and 
co-editor of Select Readings in American 
Government. 


cent from 1950 to 1957, the rest of 
the state had an increase of only 9 
per cent. Ninety-eight counties, al- 
most all of them agricultural, lost 
population from 1940 to 1950 and 
115 continued to lose in the period 
from 1950 to 1957. 

The reasons for heavy migration to 
urban counties are many. As farms 
become mechanized, many farm 
workers are displaced. Then, too, di- 
versification of crops, with less em- 
phasis on row crops such as cotton 
and corn and more on livestock, re- 
forestation and the soil bank pro- 
gram, accounts for displacement of 
farm labor. In some areas paper mills 
are buying large quantities of land 
and dismantling all houses so that 
further displacement takes place. 

While Georgia was chiefly an agri- 
cultural state in 1940, today more 
people derive their living from manu- 
facturing than from agriculture; 25 
per cent and 17 per cent respectively. 

What is happening to legislative 
representation in Georgia in the face 
of these great changes? Article III, 
section 3, of the constitution provides 
that the eight largest counties shall 
have three members each in the 
House of Representatives, the next 
30 largest, two each, and the remain- 
ing 121, one each. Furthermore, it is 
stipulated that no county—no matter 
how populous—may have more than 
three legislators. So there is a floor 
and a ceiling for House membership. 
The situation was bad enough more 
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than 25 years ago,’ but today it is 
much worse. Inequities increase as 
Georgia becomes more and more in- 
dustrialized and urbanized. 


Rural vs. Urban 


Echols County has an estimated 
population at the moment of 2,200 
and is losing population every year, 
while Fulton County in which a large 
part of Atlanta is situated has 553,- 
800. Yet Echols has one member of 
the lower house while Fulton has 
only three, or one representative for 
each 184,600 of its population. More- 
over, Fulton County has about 15 per 
cent of the total population of 
Georgia, while Echols has only a 
small fraction of one per cent. Actu- 
ally the 72 smallest counties com- 
bined have a population just about 
the same as Fulton. These counties 
have 72 representatives in the House 
to Fulton’s three. The eight largest 
counties have a total estimated popu- 
lation of 1,480,000, or about 40 per 
cent of the state total, which more 
than matches the total population of 
the 121 smallest counties, yet the 
combined representation of the eight 
counties is 24 and that of the small 
counties 121. 

The state is increasingly rotten- 
borough ridden in the House as each 
year passes. Eventually some of these 
inequities may approach those of the 
rotten boroughs of England of 1832 
where one district had disappeared 
beneath the sea but still had a mem- 
ber in the House of Commons. 

A similar situation exists in the 
Senate. Fulton County has one sen- 
ator for its 553,800 people, while the 
twelfth district, composed of Web- 

1 See “Rotten Borough Representation 


in Georgia,” by Cullen B. Gosnell, the 
Review, July 1931, page 395. 
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ster, Stewart and Quitman Counties 
has 14,900 people and one senator. 
Moreover, what makes matters worse 
is the rotation which the Democratic 
party follows. Under this system the 
senator rotates among the counties in 
each district other than the 52nd 
where Fulton is located. The county 
whose turn it happens to be nomi- 
nates the senator, so the other coun- 
ties in the district have a voice only 
one year in three. Take the 34th dis- 
trict as an example. Here we find 
DeKalb County thrown in with 
Rockdale and Newton. DeKalb has 
approximately 200,000 people while 
Rockdale and Newton have 9,000 
and 21,300 respectively. When it is 
the turn of Rockdale or Newton, the 
200,000 people of DeKalb have no 
voice in his selection. One exception 
to the rule is the eighteenth district 
where Richmond County is allowed 
to have the senator twice in succes- 
sion which gives that large county a 
break. 

The heavily populated urban areas 
might well set up the cry of “taxa- 
tion without representation,” for it is 
there that the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion rests. Fulton County, in which 
most of Atlanta is located, pays well 
over 25 per cent of the state’s taxes. 
Other large counties which also bear 
a share of taxation far out of propor- 
tion to representation are Rich- 
mond, DeKalb, Chatham, Bibb and 
Muscogee. 

While the urban areas can often 
succeed in getting needed legislation 
because of prevailing legislative 
courtesy in the General Assembly, 
whereby local laws pass provided the 
legislators of the affected area agree, 
some powers needed are difficult to 
obtain. The constitution provides for 
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county and municipal home rule, but 
this has never been put into effect. 
A home rule bill passed the legisla- 
ture but the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia invalidated it on the ground that 
it did not meet the requirement of 
“uniformity” in the constitution. An 
amendment was passed by the legis- 
lature to plug the gap but an en- 
abling act failed to pass in 1957. So 
home rule has not become a fact. 

Fast-growing DeKalb County has 
many problems because of rapid 
urbanization but as yet it has no 
power to regulate traffic in unincor- 
porated areas nor can it abate nui- 
sances. The DeKalb delegation is 
now planning to introduce legislation 
calling for certain urban powers in 
highly populated unincorporated 
areas. Home rule for cities as well as 
counties is urgently needed. 


No Change in Sight 


Constitutional change will be nec- 
essary to effect reapportionment in 
the General Assembly. But Georgia 
has no provision for constitutional 
initiative by the people. The legisla- 
ture must take the initial step for 
revision. No constitutional amend- 
ment can be considered except in the 
General Assembly where a two-thirds 
vote is required for its passage. But 
the small counties must change their 
attitudes in order for reapportion- 
ment to be brought about. 

Frankly, the chances of reappor- 
tionment in the near future look 
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rather slim. It is possible, of course, 
that as industrialization and urbani- 
zation continue, powerful business 
interests may demand it. The fear of 
increased taxes levied by a rurally- 
controlled legislature may drive busi- 
ness to this position. In Michigan the 
big automobile magnates have joined 
in the hue and cry for reapportion- 
ment because of this same fear and 
now reapportionment is given a 
chance to succeed in that state. 

Recently a large insurance concern 
failed to locate a regional office in 
Atlanta because it reasoned that the 
county unit system might mean 
higher taxes. Under the county unit 
system? prevailing in the state, nomi- 
nations for governor, other state of- 
fices and United States senator are 
by unit votes rather than popular 
vote. Each county has twice as many 
unit votes as it has members of the 
lower house of the General Assembly. 
This gives the small rural counties a 
controlling voice in the election of 
state officials. 

If reapportionment of the legisla- 
ture does come in the foreseeable fu- 
ture it will be limited. That is to say, 
the more populous counties may get 
more representatives but not in pro- 
portion to population. The county 
unit system for representation will 
still prevail and each of the small 
counties will still have at least one 
member in the House regardless of 
population. 


2 See the Review, May 1958, page 226. 





Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor of the 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


I am reluctant to spoil the dramatic opening of my friend Karl Detzer’s article in 
the Nationa Municipat Review for April 1958, but the article not only mis- 
represents conditions in Staunton in 1908 but also the facts concerning the birth of 
the council-manager plan of city and county government. 

Staunton was not “broke.” “Political hacks” did not “clutter the payroll.” The 
council was not “desperate.” Far from it! 

Staunton was then, and still is, a conservative town—not an industrial beehive, but 
a good place to live. It is known as an educational, church and agricultural center. 

The council, representing the citizens, was interested in improving the efficiency 
of the city business—in getting more value for their tax dollars. 

At a council meeting in July 1906, Hugh C. Braxton suggested an engineer be 
employed to direct street work, sewer installations, etc. 

John Crosby, another councilman, who was employed as clerk of the board of super- 
visors (county commissioners) of Augusta County, said he “could see no reason why 
the business affairs of the city should not be managed in the same manner as those 
of the county. If the affairs of Augusta County could be operated with a governing 
board of six members and an executive secretary why was it necessary to have a 
bicameral council of 22 members and twelve standing committees to operate the affairs 
of the city of Staunton.” 

There you have the concept of the short ballot, reducing the number of people 
elected and employing a manager. 

Another councilman, W. O. Sydnor, who was the local agent for the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Company, told me in 1924, while I was manager in Staunton, that 
at a meeting at which these ideas were being discussed, he said “Look, the C&O 
Railroad stockholders elect a board of directors and the board hires a general manager 
and he runs the railroad. Now the people elect us, like a board of directors. Why 
can’t we hire a general manager and let him run the city?” 

And so an ordinance was adopted in January 1908, providing for a general manager. 

The significant thing is that the development of the council-manager plan as we 
now know it came from this concept. It did not originate in the test tubes of the 
political science laboratories nor in the secret meeting places where revolutions and 
dictatorships are hatched but in the sunlight of free enterprise, being in fact the obvious 
analogy to the management of that familiar public service corporation, the American 
railroad. 

Martin Perry, who lives in Staunton, was city attorney at that time and is familiar 
with the facts as stated above. 

I think it is important, particularly in view of the growth and acceptance of the 
council-manager plan in so many states and foreign countries, that the origin and 
basic concept responsible for the plan should be kept absolutely accurate and clear. 

It was, like other great ideas, a simple solution, reached by public-minded people 
who were honestly striving to improve their local affairs. 

North, Virginia Wasp F. Day 

Eprtor’s Note.—Mr. Day, now in semi-retirement, was formerly city manager 
of Staunton and manager of Henrico County, Virginia, and Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 
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Federal Court Takes 
Apportionment Case 


Judges Hear Challenge 
Of Minnesota Districting 
THREE-JUDGE federal court on 
May 2 heard a suit challenging the 
constitutionality of Minnesota’s state 
legislative districting act, dating from 
1913. The legislature had beaten down 
repeated efforts to obtain a newer ap- 
portionment. The convening of the court 
was the result of a decision on March 21 
by U. S. District Judge Edward J. 
Devitt that the federal court has juris- 
diction, under the fourteenth amendment 
to the U. S. constitution, in a suit brought 
by four citizens of Minnesota, charging 
that the failure of the legislature to 
reapportion violates rights guaranteed by 
the federal constitution.! 

This decision may well indicate a rec- 
ognition, in at least one federal court, 
that grossly unfair and inequitable rep- 
resentation, whether in state legislatures 
or in Congress, is in violation of consti- 
tutional rights, is a subject for judicial 
as well as legislative concern, and is not, 
as has been held before, merely a “politi- 
cal” matter to be judged only by a legis- 
lature dominated by those who benefit 
from unfair districting. 

A striking instance of gross inequality, 
brought out by the plaintiffs in the Min- 
nesota suit, was a comparison between an 
old legislative district in St. Paul with a 
population of 4,750 and one in the Min- 
neapolis suburbs with some 175,000 people. 

Among the witnesses for the plaintiffs 
was Dr. William Anderson, emeritus pro- 
fessor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He referred to the 


1 See the Review, January 1958, page 
25. 


report of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, of which he was a 
member, in which the commission cited 
the failure of state legislatures to reap- 
portion as largely responsible for the 
trend toward federal centralization. 

A decision by the court in Minnesota 
is not expected until fall. 

Another attack on unfair representation 
was the Georgia county unit suit? in 
which the 1957 civil rights act, specifi- 
cally giving federal district courts juris- 
diction as to voting rights, has been 
stressed. The United States Conference 
of Mayors entered the Georgia case, 
brought by Mayor W. B. Hartsfield of 
Atlanta, and filed a brief with the U. S. 
Supreme Court as amicus curiae. Un- 
happily the court on June 16 rejected the 
plea, five to four. 


Drastic Cutting Urged 
For N. Y. Constitution 


Nine faculty members of eight law 
schools in New York State have reported 
on a partial study of the state constitu- 
tion, made for the former Temporary 
State Commission on the Constitutional 
Convention. The report has been fur- 
nished to Nelson Rockefeller, chairman 
of that commission and also of the Special 
Legislative Committee on the Revision 
and Simplification of the Constitution, 
established after the defeat of the proposal 
for a convention.3 

The New York constitution now in- 
cludes 199 sections and 30,000 words. 
The Inter-Law School committee closely 
analyzed 54 sections or about one-fourth 
of the document—not including certain 
basic portions dealing with suffrage and 
the legislative, executive and judicial de- 
partments. 


~ 2 See the Review, May 1958, page 226. 
3 See also page 316, this issue. 
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The committee expressed amazement at 
the amount of the constitution’s contents 
that is useless, outmoded, too detailed or 
involved, self-defeating, duplicative or 
badly written. Of the 54 sections studied 
it concluded that 23 should be stricken 
as “wholly superfluous” and that eighteen 
others are “extremely cumbersome and 
probably harmfully detailed.” 

Portions indicated for deletion included 
a section on royal land grants, one on 
allodial tenures and escheats, one on 
limitations on land transactions involving 
Indians and one regulating the construc- 
tion of street railroads. 

The report declared that removal of the 
obsolete, rearrangement of related but 
now diffused sections and improvement of 
language would all help, but that what 
is needed is concentration on basic prob- 
lems of government, provision for funda- 
mental principles rather than making de- 
tailed proscriptions or prescriptions, and 
avoidance of ephemeral issues and highly 
specific directions. 

The committee chairman was Walter 
Gellhorn, law professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


California Legislature 
Has Advisory Commission 


A Citizens Legislative Advisory Com- 
mission, created by the 1957 California 
legislature, has made the following rec- 
ommendations, among others, this year: 

1. The annual salary of state legisla- 
tors should be increased to $9,000 and the 
mileage allowances reduced to actual and 
necessary expenditures. 

2. Reconvening of the legislature to 
consider gubernatorial vetoes is opposed. 

3. The term of office of assemblymen 
should be lengthened to four years, with 
the terms staggered. 

4. A legislator should be entitled to 
an administrative assistant, provided he 
can convince the rules committee of need 
for one. 

5. A separate office to function as a 
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source of information and coordination of 
research should be made available to the 
legislators. 


Connecticut Personnel 
Management Studied 


A survey of personnel management for 
the state of Connecticut has recently been 
completed and a final report thereon has 
been issued. It was directed by Milton 
M. Mandell, lent to the state by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission; he was as- 
sisted by a committee of state officials 
and employees. The survey was consider- 
ably limited as to time, scope and funds. 
Mr. Mandell also aided the State Civil 
Service Commission in. preparing an ex- 
amination and recruiting a new state per- 
sonnel director, and assisted the director 
at the start of his activities. 

The report concludes that the state 
needs drastic improvement in personnel 
administration and that this bids fair to 
be accomplished. It found that this func- 
tion was at a rudimentary stage within 
state agencies and urged that it be im- 
proved in these agencies so that they may 
participate on a full basis in the person- 
nel program. 

It was suggested that each agency 
with more than 300 employees should es- 
tablish a personnel committee of at least 
three line officials with various advisory 
functions; also that the state personnel 
director create a personnel advisory com- 
mittee including one member from each 
of the five largest state agencies and five 
members from other agencies on a rota- 
tion basis. 

Examining methods and procedures 
were given special attention and many 
detailed recommendations were made. 


More States Call 
For Open Meetings 
The Virginia legislature has adopted 


a resolution deploring unnecessary se- 
crecy at every level of government ex- 
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cept in cases of national security and 
public welfare, protection of the privacy 
of the individual and the premature dis- 
closure of information that would be 
harmful to the public interest. Minnesota 
now requires that meetings, including 
executive sessions, of local governing 
bodies be open to the public. 

With these two additions sixteen states 
now have open-meeting legislation of 
more or less general character, according 
to Public Management. The other four- 
teen were listed in the December 1957 
Review (page 580). 


Council-Manager 
Plan Developments 


Gtynn County, Georcta, (1950 popu- 
lation 29,046, county seat Brunswick) is 
reported by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association to have adopted the 
county manager plan by ordinance. 

Cumuicotue, Ouro, (20,133) adopted 
a council-manager charter on May 6. It 
provides for a council of seven members, 
four elected by wards and three at large, 
for four-year overlapping terms. A prior 
council-manager proposal had been de- 
feated in 1956. 

KiamMatH Farts, Orecon, (15,875) 
voted 2,818 to 1,747 on May 16 to adopt 
council-manager government, effective 
July 1, 1958. 

The township of SovuTHFIELp, in 
Wayne County, MICHIGAN, voted on 
April 21 to adopt a city charter including 
the council-manager form of government. 
The area of 26 square miles is reported 
to have a population of 12,360. At the 
election a mayor, seven councilmen, a 
clerk-treasurer, municipal judge and as- 
sociate judge were chosen. 

Bioomssurc (10,633) and East 
SrroupspurG (7,274), PENNSYLVANIA, 
are reported by the ICMA to have 
adopted the council-manager plan by or- 
dinance. 

The board of supervisors of Fats 
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voted on 


TownsuHip, Bucks County, 
vVANIA, (3,540) unanimously 
May 2 to employ a township manager. 
A citizens committee was set up to screen 
applicants. Pennpet borough (1,100) in 
the same county is also reported to have 
adopted the manager plan. This makes 
six townships and two boroughs with 
the plan in Bucks County. 

In Corunna, MicHican, (2,358) an 
ordinance creating the office of city man- 
ager was adopted in April at the urging 
of newly elected Mayor Lee Jannsen. 

Friona, Texas, (1,202) voted 243 to 
99 on April 1 to adopt the council-manager 
plan. The new government went into 
effect May 13. 

The JoHNsTowN, 
charter commission, at a meeting on May 
1 attended by eight of the nine members, 
voted unanimously in favor of the coun- 
cil-manager plan. The proposal goes to 
the voters in the November general 
election. 

A new city council in Bettevitre, 
MICHIGAN, meeting on April 21, repealed 
the council-manager ordinance of 1957 
and adopted a commission form of gov- 
Commissionerships of police, 
wer, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


ernment. 
fire, public works, water, 
and cemetery were filled by the council- 
men and the mayor, the latter taking 
public works. 

An advisory vote on April 7 in Fiat 
Rock, MICHIGAN, on continuation of the 
manager plan instituted last year, regis- 
tered approval 413 to 194. 

Howe, MICHIGAN, elected a charter 
revision commission of nine members on 
May 19. The vote for charter revision 
was 537 to 453. Continuation of the man- 
ager plan was disapproved by a vote of 
534 to 500. 

The town council of the Atomic Energy 
Commission community of Oak Runce, 
TENNESSEE, has been studying a report 
of Public Administration Service on the 
problem of incorporation as a city. The 
council-manager plan is proposed. 


street 
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Petitions filed last year in SAVANNA, 
ILurnots, seeking a referendum on con- 
tinuation of the council-manager plan, 
have recently been ruled premature in a 
court test, inasmuch as the law requires 
a test period of four years. New peti- 
tions are expected to be filed since four 
years have now passed. The Savanna 
Times Journal urges that the manager 
plan be retained. 

Parsons, Kansas, voted 1,930 to 1,871 
on June 3 to retain its council-manager 
government. 

Baker, Orecon, voted 1,656 to 1,451 on 
May 16 to replace its council-manager 
charter of 1950 by a commission form of 
government. In canvassing the vote, how- 
ever, it was found that there had been ir- 
regularities in the procedure and the vote 
was declared invalid. It is expected that 
a special election on the matter will be 
held in July. 

A proposed council-manager charter 
amendment was defeated in PortTLanp, 
Orecon, on May 16 by a vote of 60,705 
to 54,833. The proposal resulted from an 
initiative petition. It would have replaced 
the present five-member city commission 
with a full-time mayor and eight part- 
time councilmen who would appoint the 
manager, recorder, city attorney and the 
municipal judges. Prime mover in the 
campaign for the council-manager sys- 
tem was the Committee for Effective Gov- 
ernment, a bipartisan citizen group com- 
posed of business and professional people. 
The plan was endorsed by the League of 
Women Voters of Portland, Young 
Democratic Club of Greater Portland, 
Multnomah County Young Republicans, 
Portland Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and the city’s two daily newspapers. It 
was opposed by labor organizations and 
a majority of the incumbent city com- 
missioners. 

The 44th annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association 
will be held in Darras, Texas, October 
19-23. The ICMA executive board has 
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decided upon future conferences as fol- 
lows: 1959, St. Lours; 1960, San Fran- 
cisco; 1961, Mramr Beacu; 1962, Pura- 
DELPHIA. 

City and county managers of VirGINIA 
at a meeting at Staunton on May 9 and 
10, commemorated the 50th anniversary 
of the appointment, in that city, of the 
first city manager in April 1908. At a 
special ceremony in the city hall Horace 
H. Edwards, manager of Richmond and 
vice president of the Virginia Section of 
ICMA, presented a plaque commemorat- 
ing the 50th anniversary to Mayor S. S. 
Loewner of Staunton. At other sessions 
of the two-day meeting Willard F. Day, 
who was president of ICMA in 1933 and 
manager of Staunton 1923-34, discussed 
the origin and development of the man- 
ager idea in Staunton; Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, former ICMA director, discussed the 
growth and development of the manager 
plan in the United States; and Orin F. 
Nolting, ICMA director, spoke on “The 
Manager of Tomorrow.” 


Seattle Surveys 


Produce Results 


Eight months after the completion of 


the Seattle, Washington, city survey! 
Mayor Gordon S. Clinton reported at a 
luncheon meeting of three committees of 
the Municipal League of Seattle on April 
23 that out of 300 survey recommenda- 
tions 63 had been wholly or partially put 
into effect, 21 were in process of in- 
stallation and 40 were under study by 
department heads, leaving 176 to be con- 
sidered later. The monetary result was 
an estimated saving of $549,000 for 1958 
out of total estimated savings of $3 mil- 
lion per year if all recommendations are 
made effective. The survey, by Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton of New York, cost 
$100,250. 

One of the benefits, in the form of 


1 See the Review, November 1957, 
page 525. 
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more police service rather than money 
savings, has been the transfer of 28 
patrolmen from checking parking meters 
to regular police work; the meter check- 
ing is now done by twenty “meter maids,” 
whose salaries and expenses have been 
more than equalled by additional meter 
collections. 

A league spokesman asserts that few 
cities in the U.S. in recent years have 
installed so many improvements in such 
a short time as have been done by the 
mayor and council since the survey was 
completed. 

A separate administrative survey of the 
Port of Seattle by the same firm re- 
sulted in 59 recommendations, involving 
$165,000 in possible savings or added 
revenues. The recommendations have 
been almost wholly agreed to and the 
firm is helping to install them. The sur- 
vey cost of $27,000 is believed to have 
been more than offset already. 


Cleveland Adopts Partisan 


Ballot for Mayor 

At the primary election on May 6 in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the voters approved, 
53,443 to 47,554, a charter amendment 
which changes the method of nominating 
the mayor from a nonpartisan basis to 
“the manner provided by general law,” 
that is, by a partisan primary. Council- 
men continue to be nominated at a non- 
partisan primary. The date of the pri- 
mary for mayor and council is changed 
from October to May. 

The vote on the amendment was about 
one-third of the total registration. The 
Citizens League opposed it but without 
aid from other civic organizations. 


Toledo Suburb 
Votes for Annexation 

At an election on May 6 Adams Town- 
ship, which adjoins the city of Toledo, 
Ohio, voted 4,689 to 4,216 for annexation 
to Toledo. The township has an area of 
21 square miles—almost half the present 
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area of Toledo; its population is about 
26,600, as compared to some 336,000 in the 
city. The township school district is not 
to be merged with Toledo schools. 

At the same election 
Township (twenty square miles and 
32,700 people) voted 7,245 to 4,194 
against annexation. Toledo cannot in- 
itiate another annexation movement there 
for five years; however, annexation peti- 
tions can be circulated by freeholders. 

Annexation of Adams Township is not 
a certainty, inasmuch as the county com- 
missioners have power to disapprove, and 
there is considerable litigation in various 
stages, including appeals, which could at 
least delay annexation. 


Newark, N. J., Residence 
Requirement Invalidated 


A New Jersey Superior Court judge 
has declared invalid a 1932 ordinance of 
the city of Newark, requiring municipal 
employees to live within the city limits. 


Washington 


Pennsylvania Boroughs 
May Abolish Wards 


Under an act of the 1957 Pennsylvania 
legislature the municipalities known as 
boroughs in that state are now permitted 
to abolish the ward system of election and 
adopt the system of electing at large. 
The ward system involves election from 
each ward of one or more councilmen, an 
assessor and a constable. 

According to the Newsletter of the 
Pennsylvania Local Governmental Sec- 
retaries Association, the process of abol- 
ishing wards starts with either a resolu- 
tion of council or a petition signed by 
5 per cent of the registered electors of 
each ward. The resolution or petition 
is submitted to the district court of 
quarter sessions, which then appoints a 
commission of three persons to study the 
matter. Upon a favorable report of the 
commission the court directs the abolition 
of the ward system. 
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Thereafter the borough elects a council 
of seven at large, and also one assessor 
and two constables. This reduces the 
number of elected officers in most bor- 
oughs. The terms of office of present 
officials will not be terminated before ex- 
piration. 


Town to Try Electing 
‘Administrator’ 

The charter commission of the town 
of Lincoln, Rhode Island, after having 
decided five to four on April 21 to reject 
the council-manager plan, voted five to 
four on May 20 to propose an elected 
“town administrator” but did not decide 
upon his powers and duties. One com- 
mission member, who favored the coun- 
cil-manager plan, asserted, “For elections 
the man who would be the best vote- 
getter is selected. Not as much attention 
is paid to qualifications.” A member 
favoring popular election rejoined, “We 
are paying too much attention to qualifi- 
cations. We are trying to make a Utopia 
out of Lincoln.” 

The town has a population of over 
12,000 and an annual budget of $1,278,- 
354, of which $518,397 is for purposes 
other than schools. When asked by the 
Pawtucket Times to comment on the 
commission’s proposal, Richard S. Childs, 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Municipal League, re- 
marked, “You wouldn't run a $500,000 a 
year business without a trained execu- 
tive.” 

A prospect of an independent budget 
board, as well as a town council under 
the tentative charter, indicates that the 
administrator's power would be restricted. 
Discussion of salary for the office pre- 
saged a range of from $7,500 to $11,000. 


Checkoff of Union 
Dues in 75 Cities 


In a survey by the New York City la- 
bor department, referred to in Personnel 
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News of the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 272 of the more than 500 United 
States cities of 25,000 or more reported 
employee unions and 75 reported they had 
a checkoff of union dues. 

The checkoff was most frequent in the 
larger cities. The average checkoff sys- 
tem serviced from 25 to 250 employees. 
In about half the cities both uniformed 
and white collar workers were covered. 

The most marked difference found be- 
tween public and private employment was 
that in public employment the checkoff 
was generally accorded to one or more 
unions on a non-exclusive basis, regard- 
less of whether or not a collective bar- 
gaining relationship existed between one 
of them and the municipality; in private 
industry it was found as part of an ex- 
clusive bargaining arrangement. 


Phoenix Annexes 
Three Large Areas 


Three annexations in April by the city 
of Phoenix added an aggregate area of 
16.23 square miles and an estimated popu- 
lation of 44,610 to the-city. Accordingly 
the city now has a total area of 52.55 
square miles and an estimated population 
of 236,610. The last and largest of the 
three annexations encompassed an area 
of 11.74 square miles and an estimated 
population of almost 34,000. In January 
1950 Phoenix had an area of 16.4 square 
miles with a population of 105,442. 

Paut Ketso 
University of Arizona 


Political Leaders 
Praise Civil Service 

At the career service awards dinner 
of the National Civil Service League, 
held in Washington in May, the chairmen 
of the Democratic and Republican parties, 
allegedly for the first time, joined in 
praise of the civil service system. Paul 
Butler, Democratic chairman, declared 

(Continued on page 349) 
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Metropolitan Government . 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 





St. Louis Creates 
City-County Board 


Freeholders to Study 
Reorganization’ Plans 


MACHINERY has been set in motion 

for official consideration of the rela- 
tionships between the city of St. Louis 
and suburban St. Louis County by the 
creation of a city-county board of free- 
holders. This body has the responsibility 
for developing and submitting to the 
voters a proposal for modifying the basic 
relationships between the city and county. 
Efforts to establish this body were initi- 
ated more than two years ago.! Filing of 
the required petitions was deferred, how- 
ever, until the research program of the 
Metropolitan St. Louis Survey was com- 
pleted and its final report issued in Au- 
gust 1957.2 

On April 25 the St. Louis County 
election board certified to the appropriate 
officials that sufficient signatures had been 
filed for the creation of a City-County 
Board of Freeholders. The necessary 
signatures in the city of St. Louis had 
been certified last October but the move- 
ment for the appointment of the free- 
holders had been delayed when the num- 
ber of valid signatures in the county was 
found insufficient. Because of a legal rul- 
ing that supplementary signatures could 
not be filed, the sponsoring committee was 
compelled to circulate new petitions 
among county residents. 

Certification of the petitions was quick- 
ly followed by the appointment of a nine- 
teen-member board as specified by the 
state constitution. Nine members are resi- 


, ; See the Review, March 1956, page 
34. 
an See the Review, October 1957, page 


dents of the city appointed by the mayor 
and circuit judges, nine are county resi- 
dents appointed by the county council and 
the circuit and probate judges. The nine- 
teenth was named by the governor from 
outside the area. 

The board appears to be a fairly well 
balanced and representative group. Its 
membership is composed of three union of- 
ficials, seven attorneys (including a prom- 
inent Negro civic leader), one real estate 
developer and one real estate dealer, two 
industrialists, three business executives, 
a university professor and a housewife. 
Nine of the group are Democrats, eight 
are Republicans and two list themselves 
as independents. The appointments have 
met with general approval. 

Many of the board members bring with 
them a background of experience in pub- 
lic affairs and an intimate knowledge of 
the community. Among their number are 
two former school board chairmen, two 
political party officials, a mayor of a 
municipality, a former city alderman, a 
former chairman of the city civil service 
commission, a former member of the St. 
Louis police board and others who have 
served on various citizen committees. 

At its first meeting on May 19 the 
board designated temporary officers and 
created a rules committee of three city 
and three county members. On May 28 
the following permanent officers were des- 
ignated: chairman, Charles F. Vatterott, 
Jr., St. Louis county real estate devel- 
oper; vice chairman, Richard D. Shew- 
maker, St. Louis attorney; secretary, 
Eugene H. Buder, attorney from the 
county; assistant secretary, Russell E. 
Egan, union official from the city. 

The state constitution specifies that the 
board of freeholders must complete its 
work within one year from its appoint- 
ment and that it must draft a govern- 
mental reorganization plan for submis- 
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sion to the voters of the city and county. 
Separate majorities in both jurisdictions 
are required for approval. Under the con- 
stitutional enabling grant, the freeholders 
are limited to one of four alternative 
plans: 

1. Complete merger of the govern- 
ments of the city and county into one 
municipal government, 

2. Reentry of the city into the county 
(St. Louis was separated from St. Louis 
County in 1876), 

3. Enlargement of the limits of the 
city by annexing part of the territory of 
the county, 

4. Establishment of a metropolitan dis- 
trict or districts for the functional admin- 
istration of services common to the area. 

The general sentiment as expressed by 
the metropolitan press and by many civic 
leaders is that the fourth alternative 
would be the only politically acceptable 
solution. There is some sentiment, how- 
ever, for the return of the city to the 
county and for the reconstitution of the 
county government as the metropolitan 
agency. Unfortunately, the constitutional 
grant gives the freeholders no power to 
propose either the reorganization of the 
county government or an enlargement 
of its jurisdiction over matters of area- 
wide concern. Further constitutional or 
statutory changes would be necessary to 
effect these results. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch com- 
mented editorially: “With the appoint- 
ment of a metropolitan board of free- 
holders, St. Louis and St. Louis County 
in a sense have joined hands to solve the 
serious area-wide governmental problems 
that are impeding the well-being of this 
great metropolitan district.” 

Henry J. SCHMANDT 
St. Louis University 


Authority of Bi-State Agency 
Modified by Missouri Law 


Legislation giving slightly broader au- 
thority to the Missouri-Illinois Bi-State 
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Development Agency was passed by the 
special 1958 session of the Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly and signed by the gover- 
nor. The bill as passed was a compro- 
mise measure and did not give the agency 
the extensive powers which it requested. 
The bill denies the agency the authority 
to construct and operate warehouses, 
grain elevators, storage and parking fa- 
cilities. These powers had been included 
in the bill as introduced. The bill does 
retain condemnation authority. Legisla- 
tion giving the broader powers which it 
requested was passed at an earlier session 
of the Illinois legislature. 


Public Health Report 
Considered in Cleveland 


Public officials in Cuyahoga County are 
moving ahead to implement suggestions 
made in the Metro report, Public 
Health in Greater Cleveland. 

The county commissioners have called 
a meeting of the trustees of Highland 
View Hospital (County Chronic Disease 
Hospital) and local health officers 
in the county to discuss the possibility of 
coordinating activity in the field of 
chronic diseases and diseases of the aged. 

One of the recommendations of the 
Metro report that a county co- 
ordinator for chronic illnesses and dis- 
eases of the aging be appointed immedi- 
ately. The report urged that the co- 
ordinator have over-all responsibility for 
plans and programs in the field and that 
he serve as a deputy commissioner in 
the separate health departments in the 
area. This is the way in which the health 
departments work to coordinate 
tuberculosis treatment and control. 

The major, long-term recommendation 
of the Metro report was: “All govern- 
mental public health functions within the 
Cleveland metropolitan area should be 
placed under the administrative control 
of a single agency as soon as possible.” 


1 Cleveland Metropolitan Services 
Commission, 1958. 56 pages. $1.50. 
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now 
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At present, besides the two major 
health units—County General Health Dis- 
trict and the City of Cleveland Division 
of Health—there are four smaller city de- 
partments in Cuyahoga County—Cleve- 
land Heights, East Cleveland, Lakewood 
and Shaker Heights—and seven health 
agencies responsible to school boards. 

The report points out: “There is an 
inevitable lack of coordination and lack 
of communication between personnel in 
the health programs of separate and au- 
tonomous agencies. Sometimes this may 
lead to duplication and confusion. .. . 

“Because germs and the health prob- 
lems they generate cannot be confined 
within municipal boundaries, it is clear 
that health in the metropolitan area is to 
a great degree everyone’s responsibility. 
This means that each separate munici- 
pality has a real stake in whether or not 
his neighbor is making an adequate effort 
in the public health field.” 

Following the release of the report, 
Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze of Cleve- 
land, and John F. Curry, president of the 
Board of Cuyahoga County Commission- 
ers, in letters to Dr. T. Keith Glennan, 
chairman of Metro, expressed their 
desire to tackle the problem of coordinat- 
ing public health. 

Mayor Celebrezze said: “As the 
{Metro] study group recommended, I 
hope this cooperation can be developed 
into consolidation—a single health de- 
partment for a single job to be done.” 

Mr. Curry, speaking for the commis- 
sioners, remarked: “We are willing and 
anxious to participate with other govern- 
ment units in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to discuss ways of implementing 
some of the recommendations of the re- 
port.” 

Metro leaders have been holding 
meetings with government officials to be- 
gin steps toward cooperation in the field 
of public health. The health report (pre- 
pared by the Study Group on Public 
Health following an intensive survey by 
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a consultant team headed by Dr. Vlado 
Getting, professor of public health prac- 
tices at the University of Michigan) 
points out that a single health agency 
is a long-term objective and one that 
cannot be accomplished without examina- 
tion and negotiation. Metro’s report 
presents many interim recommendations 
that can improve the effectiveness of pro- 
grams very soon, and which can be steps 
toward a complete consolidation. If the 
two major health departments are uni- 
fied, the study group feels that eventual 
integration of the smaller health units is 
a permissive step. 

Steps toward solution of the problem 
in Cuyahoga County can be an impetus 
to solutions of other intergovernmental 
problems in the area divided by a multi- 
plicity of governmental units. 

Constance LIeper 
Cleveland Metropolitan 
Services Commission 


Dayton Group Organizes 
On Permanent Basis 


Metropolitan Community Studies, Inc., 
of Dayton, Ohio, has been organized as 
a permanent agency. Its twenty-member 
board of trustees, including representa- 
tives of industry, commerce, labor, pro- 
fessions and geographical parts of the 
metropolitan area has designated the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Robert S. Oel- 
man, president of National Cash Regis- 
ter Company ; first vice president, Leland 
N. Sprecher; second vice president, Mrs. 
Robert C. Neff; secretary, Samuel L. 
Finn; treasurer, Walter H. J. Behm; 
and administrative assistant, Wilbur M. 
Cotton. John C. Bollens is executive di- 
rector. 

The agency’s initial two-year research 
program includes studies of the govern- 
ments, economy, leaders and people of the 
Dayton area. In his report to the first 
annual meeting of the members of Metro- 
politan Community Studies, Inc., the 
executive director emphasized that “it is 
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basic to study the governments of the 
local metropolitan area within the con- 
text in which they exist.” This is why 
the study of governments is paralleled by 
studies of other aspects of the area. 


Former Louisville Mayor 
Proposes ‘County Council’ 


A unique approach to the problem of 
the Louisville metropolitan area has been 
proposed by Charles Farnsley, mayor of 
Louisville from 1948 to 1953. The pro- 
posal calls for the creation of a cownty- 
wide municipal corporation with the 
power to levy a county-wide occupation 
tax. This new corporation would not re- 
place the government of Jefferson County, 
the city of Louisville or the 40 suburban 
municipalities in the county. 

Agencies which are at present jointly 
financed by the county and the city would 
come under the new corporation, as would 
city agencies which serve the county area. 
Practically all the agencies which would 
be covered by the corporation now oper- 
ate under independent boards and com- 
missions. Under the Farnsley plan, the 
boards and commissions would continue 
to administer the various agencies but the 
responsibility for financing the programs 
and the power of appointing the mem- 
bers of the boards and commissions would 
be shifted to the new county-wide mu- 
nicipal corporation. 

Farnsley declared, “The beauty of this 
plan is its simplicity. In the first place, 
it would solve the problems of financing 
these important county-wide services 
more adequately. Secondly, it would 
equalize the burden of these services be- 
tween residents of the city and county 
and, finally, it will not disturb the ex- 
isting [local] governments.” 

The voters of the county at large would 
elect a chairman of the new governing 
body which Farnsley refers to as “The 
Louisville County Council.” Members 
of the council would also be elected at 
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large but would be required to live in 
districts which they represent. 

He emphasized that the plan would 
require new state legislation before it 
could be put into effect but would not 
require a constitutional amendment. In- 
terest in the Louisville metropolitan prob- 
lem has also been evidenced by the in- 
auguration of a study of metropolitan 
governmental problems by the Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce. This group will 
study changes in the constitution that are 
necessary and is interested in encouraging 
other urban communities of the state to 
join in the effort. 

The 1958 session of the Kentucky leg- 
islature authorized its Legislative Re- 
search Commission to conduct “an in- 
vestigation and study of the problems 
connected with metropolitan areas, with 
the view of determining generally the ad- 
visability of amending the constitution 
of the commonwealth of Kentucky in or- 
der to provide for the establishment of a 
form of metropolitan government.” A 
report on this study will be made to the 
1960 legislative session. 


Vote on New Seattle 
Metro Set for Fall 


An aggressive campaign to obtain ap- 
proval of a revised Metro project for the 
Seattle area has been planned. The new 
plan differs radically from that defeated 
in March.! It restricts the proposed 
Metropolitan Council’s jurisdiction to 
sewage disposal and anti-water pollution 
measures. The present project also pro- 
poses new boundaries for the metropoli- 
tan area that would be covered by a 
metropolitan corporation, eliminating 
communities that are not located in the 
Lake Washington drainage area. The 
Metro Action Committee selected as 
chairman Dr. Clayton P. Wangeman, 
who has been active in pollution control 
work and took a leading part in the 


1 See the Review, May 1958, page 237. 
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original Metro campaign. Resolutions 
have been passed by the cities of Kirk- 
land and Bellevue requesting the King 
County commissioners to call an election 
on the Metro question in the fall. Some 
of the opponents of the earlier proposal 
are among the supporters of the new plan. 


Metro Transit District 
For Washington, D. C.? 


The 1958 General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia enacted legislation to create by com- 
pact with the state of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia a Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission. 
The commission would have jurisdiction 
in a metropolitan district embracing the 
District of Columbia and the adjoining 
cities and counties in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and would have regulatory authori- 
ty over motor vehicles and street railways 
operating for hire in the metropolitan 
district, and over taxicabs operating be- 
tween a point in the jurisdiction of one 
signatory party and a point in the juris- 
diction of another signatory party pro- 
vided both points are within the *metro- 
politan district. 

The commission would be composed of 
three members, one member each to be 
appointed by the governors of Virginia 
and Maryland and by the board of com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
from the regulatory agency in each juris- 
diction having authority to regulate mass 
transit. The effectiveness of the compact 
is dependent upon enabling legislation in 
Maryland and the District of Columbia 
and upon the consent of Congress. Re- 
search indicates that if such a compact is 
consummated, it would be the first time 
the compact device has been employed 
for the regulation of a public utility in- 
dustry. 

The peculiar situation in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area has made espe- 
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cially difficult the effective regulation of 
mass transportation. For example, the 
Maryland courts had held that the Mary- 
land commission must consider the Mary- 
land operation of transit lines as a sep- 
arate and distinct entity. The Maryland 
commission has stated that such juris- 
dictional division “would inevitably mili- 
tate against the best interests of the bus- 
riding public.” In 1954, there was cre- 
ated a Joint Commission to Study Pas- 
senger Carrier Facilities and Services in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area. It 
was the recommendation of this com- 
mittee, after a comprehensive study of 
the problem, that the most desirable form 
of regulation could be effected through 
the cooperation of the states by an inter- 
State compact. 


From Bulletin of National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, April 17, 1958. 


Metro Charter Group to Report 


The Knoxville-Knox County Metro- 
politan Charter Commission will report 
its recommendations by September 1. Lee 
S. Greene, director of the Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of 
Tennessee, is chief of the commission's 
research staff. 


Dade Nonpartisan Elections Void 


The portions of the Dade County char- 
ter providing for nonpartisan elections in 
the new government for Metropolitan 
Miami have been held unconstitutional by 
the Circuit Court. 


Riverside Charter Fails 


The proposed charter for Riverside 
County, California,! submitted to the 
voters June 3, was defeated by a vote of 
28,367 to 15,422. 


1 See the Review, June 1958, page 288. 
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Proportional Representation ° 


° Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 





Samuel Seabury 
Champion of P. R. 


Death Takes Leader Who 
Launched Reform in N. Y. 
T THE very hour when New York 
City notables were gathering to do 
honor to the memory of Judge Samuel 
Seabury, who died May 7 at the age of 
85, a little group of civic leaders was 
meeting at the Women’s City Club to dis- 
cuss strategy for getting a new charter 
revision movement off the ground. I was 
the only one in the group who had worked 
closely with Judge Seabury in the cru- 
sade which had replaced the notorious old 
board of aldermen with a representative 
city council elected by proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Judge Seabury is known to the world 
as the intrepid counsel to the legislature’s 
investigation of New York City who 
drove Mayor “Jimmy” Walker out of 
office and paved the way for the twelve 
colorful years of Fiorello La Guardia. 
He was much more. Among other things 
he was the one person most responsible 
for the introduction of proportional rep- 
resentation in New York City and from 
first to last one of its staunchest de- 
fenders. 

The last instalment of Judge Seabury’s 
report to the legislature’s “Hofstadter 
Committee,” in 1932, was devoted te con- 
structive remedies of governmental struc- 
ture which he hoped would be more last- 
ing than the effects of “throwing the ras- 
cals out.” In this he put his greatest re- 
liance in P. R., which had recently made 
possible the startling revolution in city 
government in Cincinnati. New York 
had fresh in memory a board of aldermen 
consisting of 64 Democrats and one Re- 


publican and other boards almost as lop- 
sided. If this tool of the old Tammany 
could be replaced by a body properly 
representative of all elements in the city, 
he believed, there would be an end to 
rubber-stamp machine government. And 
he recommended that the trustworthy 
body so chosen be given the powers of 
the board of estimate and apportionment 
as well as the weaker board of aldermen 
—advice which unfortunately was never 
taken. 

He also recommended that the mayor 
and other city-wide officers be elected by 
the Hare system of majority preferen- 
tial voting. He called me in to help him 
with the P. R. and P. V. details of this 
report. This was the beginning of many 
years of close association, which built up 
in me a profound respect and real affec- 
tion that occasional differences did 
nothing to shake. 

In the 1933 mayoralty election Judge 
Seabury prevailed against heavy odds in 
getting agreement of the Fusion forces on 
Fiorello LaGuardia as the candidate for 
mayor. He remained one of the mayor’s 
closest advisors and collaborators during 
his twelve years in office. It was natural 
that LaGuardia should have made charter 
revision one of his prime objectives and 
when the legislature responded by setting 
up the Smith charter commission Seabury 
was appropriately named vice chairman. 
It should not be forgotten that this ill- 
starred commission was responsible for 
the solid accomplishment of New York 
City’s home rule in county government be- 
fore the commission was abolished by the 
legislature because of the obstructionism 
of some of its more political members. 

It was the successor Thacher commis- 
sion, however, which responded to the 
Seabury-led demand for P. R. and sub- 
mitted it to the people of New York, 
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without recommendation for or against, 
as a separate question along with its new 
charter in the presidential election of 
1936. P. R. was adopted by a slightly 
greater margin than the charter itself. 

Following the double adoption Judge 
Seabury served as the first chairman of 
the Citizens’ Nonpartisan Committee, 
widely known as the Seabury Commit- 
tee, to mobilize the public for the best 
results in elections under the new charter. 
It was hoped that this committee would 
serve the same function as the City Char- 
ter Committee in Cincinnati, and to a cer- 
tain extent it did, though its successes 
were less spectacular. 

It conducted negotiations for fusion 
agreements on the city, borough and 
county candidates elected under the old 
plan and in every P. R. election of coun- 
cilmen nominated a ticket under its own 
name, including some of the Republican 
and American Labor official nominees 
and independents of all parties. Always 
a goodly number of its council candidates 
were elected, though always short of a 
majority. 

In 1941, under the chairmanship of 
Judge Thomas Thacher but with Judge 
Seabury still in its inner circle, the com- 
mittee sponsored the successful petition 
and referendum campaign to use the coun- 
ty home rule machinery and replace the 
borough sheriffs’ and registers’ offices, 
hotbeds of political patronage, by city- 
wide civil service officials. 

Seabury was not among those who 
abandoned P. R. when, during World 
War II, with Russia and the United 
States friendly allies, it gave accurate 
representation to the temporarily mis- 
guided citizens who voted in considerable 
numbers for the Communist candidates 
and elected two of them in a total council 
of 23. He headed the P. R. defense cam- 
paign which made a respectable showing 
against most of the city’s newspapers and 
the organizations of both major parties 
in the repez1 election of 1947. We worked 
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together on a comprehensive answer to 
the Times’ four-editorial attack, which 
was printed in a full column in that paper 
over his name and which some day soon 
should be dusted off for use in the re- 
adoption campaign. 

Samuel Seabury’s enduring philosophy 
of democratic government was given one 
of its many apt expressions in his prized 
introduction to the 1940 edition of my 
little book, P.R.—The Key to Democracy, 
published by the National Municipal 
League. There he wrote: 


At the present time, when ruthless 
and tyrannical dictatorships have estab- 
lished themselves in foreign countries 
in defiance of the principle that the 
people should be accorded fair repre- 
sentation in their government, and dic- 
tators are aggressively proclaiming that 
democracy is a failure, it is more than 
ever incumbent upon those of us who 
believe in the democratic ideal to cor- 
rect the defects and abuses which have 
grown up under our democratic sys- 
COM. 2 0 

The abuses incident to our system 
come largely from the fact, not that it 
is too democratic, but that it is not 
democratic enough. Although it gives 
suffrage to all citizens, it fails to give 
effect to the votes cast by a large body 
of them, and, in consequence, does not 
insure fair representation to all the 
voters. 


It is of primary importance that this 
defect be remedied. With its remedy 
many of the abuses which exist, and 
which are often incorrectly regarded 
as inherent in democracy, would be re- 
moved. Proportional representation 
would do much to bring about the de- 
sired result. 

G.H. 


Italy Elects Lower 
House by P. R. 


A new Chamber of Deputies (lower 
house of parliament) was elected in Italy 
on May 25 using the party list system of 


P. R. in effect in that country. The 
largest party, the Christian Democratic, 
obtained 42.2 per cent of the votes—a 
slightly larger proportion than five years 
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ago—and 273 of the 596 seats in the 
chamber, twelve more than its strength 
in the outgoing parliament. 

Smaller parties allied with the Chris- 
tian Democrats also gained nine more 
seats than they had before, so that the 
group of parties that governed under the 
last parliament now has a total of 324 
seats in the chamber, 51 more than neces- 
sary for a bare majority. The biggest 
loser was the Monarchist group, which 


split into two factions that together ob- 
tained 17 seats less than the 40 previously 
held by the combined group. 

The Neo-Fascist group lost four seats 
and the Communists three, but the Left- 
wing Socialists, who are generally allied 
with the Communists, gained eight places. 
The results, as reported in the New York 
Times, are summarized in the accompany- 
ing table (only parties polling over a 
million votes are listed separately). 


CITY, STATE AND NATION 
(Continued from page 341) 


that his party “believes in the civil serv- 
ice merit system,” and Meade Alcorn, 
Republican chairman, lauded the adminis- 
tration’s contributions to personnel man- 
agement and urged special efforts to at- 
tract outstanding young people to the 
public service. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
took the occasion to present the league 
with a plaque reading, “On the 75th an- 
niversary of the civil service act, for out- 
standing cooperation in support of the 
merit system of federal employment.” 


Nation’s Mayors 
Meet in September 


The 1958 annual conference of the 
United States Conference of Mayors will 


be held on September 11, 12 and 13 at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans. 


Inter-American Municipal 
Congress to Meet in Rio 


The seventh Inter-American Congress 
of Municipalities will be held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, November 10-15, 1958. It 
will consider problems of municipal fi- 
nance, local government autonomy, urban 
needs and services and integrating urban 
needs with regional planning. The Ameri- 
can Municipal Association has made ar- 
rangements for a delegation from United 
States cities, headed by Mayor de Lesseps 
S. Morrison of New Orleans, former 
president of the Inter-American Munici- 
pal Organization and of the AMA. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Jackson Phillips 





Cities Seek Low 
Cost Federal Loans 


Look to Washington 
for More Fiscal Aid 


HANGES in the practice of federal- 

ism in the United States in the last 
30 years are dramatically illustrated by 
legislation considered by Congress re- 
cently. Prior to the depression of the 
1930s, states dealt with the federal gov- 
ernment as necessary and cities looked 
to the states as required by the existing 
situation. With the depression, however, 
the impotence of most states in dealing 
with widespread economic dislocation be- 
came obvious, so that cities, particularly 
larger ones, felt it necessary to turn di- 
rectly to the federal government for as- 
sistance. 

Continued through programs such as 
that for urban redevelopment and public 
works planning, direct relations between 
cities and the federal government (with 
the permission of the state governments) 
receives fresh impetus in times of eco- 
nomic stress. The current economic re- 
cession is no exception, as cities again 
look to Washington for fiscal aid while 
many of their state governments are pre- 
occupied with their own financial dif- 
ficulties. 

During May 1958, a number of spokes- 
men of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion appeared before congressional com- 
mittees in support of pending bills calling 
for long-term, low cost loans to cities 
by the federal government. Among these 
were Detroit Mayor Louis C. Miriani, 
St. Louis Mayor Raymond R. Tucker, 
Philadelphia Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
and New York City Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner. All requested passage of the federal 
legislation. 


Mayor Miriani said that Detroit “has 
financed a deficit of almost $8 million 
borrowed to offset the current welfare 
deficit. In it we have included some $16 
million to meet welfare costs for the 
1958-59 period.” He contended that the 
city had necessarily instituted drastic 
economies, including a denial to city em- 
ployees of cost-of-living adjustments. He 
added that “we have refunded a substan- 
tial portion of the debt service require- 
ments and we have bonded and taxed up 
to our statutory limits.” For these rea- 
sons he urged passage of federal legisla- 
tion to permit low cost loans to cities 
and requested that a maximum of 2 per 
cent be put on such loans. 

Mayor Tucker said that St. Louis was 
experiencing unemployment at a level 
slightly higher than the national level 
and supported proposals for federal loans 
at a maximum rate of 2 per cent. He 
contended that many cities probably have 
projects ready to be constructed and 
need only financing; but, he added, many 
cities are unable to obtain the necessary 
funds for lack of supportable rates of in- 
terest in the private market or because of 
constitutional debt and tax limitations. 
Mayor Tucker noted that the issuance of 
revenue bonds for self-supporting projects 
was a possibility for many cities, but he 
felt that the 3 per cent that even large 
cities often pay for such funds was too 
high. He argued that federal action was 
necessary in order that the rate not ex- 
ceed 2 per cent. 


Factors Affecting 
Welfare Costs 


Some taxpayers become suspicious 
when told that welfare costs have greatly 
increased with improved business condi- 
tions over the past twenty years, and may 
be expected to increase further when 
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business conditions deteriorate as in the 
present recession. Obviously, however, 
there are two entirely different sets of 
factors at work: one long range, involv- 
ing such things as expanded programs 
and inflation; the other short range, re- 
flecting an increased number of case 
loads associated with increased unem- 
ployment. To further complicate the pic- 
ture, the number of case loads has in- 
creased in many areas over the past 
twenty years, both us a relative part of 
the population and in absolute terms be- 
cause of liberalized programs. Only by 
distinguishing between these many com- 
plex factors can the outlook of the tax- 
payer be improved. 


Causes of Increases 


The county welfare board of Hennepin 
County, Minnesota, has discussed in its 
recent annual report some of these causes 
of increased costs and the Citizens League 
of Minneapolis and Hennepin County has 
performed a service in publicizing this 
discussion in a dispassionate manner. Es- 
sentially, the welfare board’s report shows 
that costs have increased despite the long 
run improvement in business conditions ; 
it is an obvious corollary that a rising 
number of case loads in a recession will 
further add to costs. 

Chief among the causes affecting wel- 
fare costs other than business conditions 
are: (1) growing population, (2) increas- 
ing proportions of the population in the 
dependent age groups (under 18 and over 
65), (3) greater complexity of urban and 
suburban living resulting in more family 
breakdown, (4) improved standards of 
welfare programs, and (5) rising price 
levels. In Hennepin County the gen- 
eral relief program, which is directly 
related to the level of employment and 
the level of prosperity, is administered 
under the township system rather than 
the county welfare board. Thus, the 
board’s study shows up causes which 
are less related to business conditions 
than if general relief were included. 
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Programs administered by the county 
board have increased from $3.6 million 
in 1937, a year of poor business condi- 
tions, to $20.3 million in 1957, a year of 
high prosperity. Included among these 
programs are old age assistance (up 
from $3.0 million to $11.7 million in 
1957) and aid to dependent children (up 
from $0.4 million to $4.7 million). Other 
programs which were in effect in 1957 but 
not in effect in 1937 included aid to the 
disabled, aid to the blind, child welfare 
services and services to the mentally re- 
tarded and epileptic. The addition of 
these programs, plus the increase in the 
two previously mentioned, plus the rise 
in administrative costs from $0.2 million 
in 1937 to $2.2 million in 1957, all ac- 
count for the apparently sharp increase 
in welfare costs. It is incorrect to infer, 
of course, that real welfare services have 
risen at anything like the size of the 
price tag attached to them. Inflation has 
absorbed a part of the rise. 

From 1937 to 1957 the number of per- 
sons of 65 years of age and over nearly 
doubled in Hennepin County and, since 
total population increased by only one- 
half, persons of 65 and over were 9.5 per 
cent of the total in 1957 as compared 
with 7.1 per cent in 1937. The number 
of persons receiving old age assistance 
dropped over the period, however, from 
11,219 in 1937 to 10,512 in 1957. When 
the federal social security act was passed, 
it was expected that the old age assist- 
ance program would eventually be re- 
placed entirely by the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance program and, while this 
has not occurred, the expansion of OASI 
coverage has largely accounted for the 
drop in the number of recipients of old 
age assistance. 

Accounting for the rise in the cost of 
the old age assistance program, however, 
have been increased coverage and infla- 
tion. The monthly average grant in the 
county rose from $21.84 to 1937 to $92.50 
in 1957. Of the 1957 figure, $41.28 was 
for medical needs, which were not covered 
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in 1937. Eliminating this item, the 1957 
grant was $51.22 compared with $21.84 
in 1937. Adjusted for changes in the 
price level, the maintenance grant figures 
were $42.12 in 1957 as compared with 
$35.17 in 1937. 

Another major expenditure increase 
was in the category of services to chil- 
dren. In 1937, 25.8 per cent of the county’s 
population was under eighteen years of 
age; in 1957, this group constituted 31.5 
per cent of the total. The number of 
aid to dependent children cases increased 
from 2,110 to 5,966. Besides this in- 
crease, liberalized benefits added to cost 
increases. Originally ADC grants were 
made mainly to children of widows. In 
most cases now the grants are based on 
continued absence of a parent through 
divorce, separation, abandonment, in- 
carceration or illegitimacy. 


Wide Range Reported 
In Tax Valuation 


Real estate valuations for tax purposes 
remain well below market values, accord- 
ing to a recently released survey by the 
Bureau of the Census.t The study re- 
ports that 700,000 used residences that 
changed hands over the country during 
a six-months period in 1956 sold for a 
total of $8.1 billion but were assessed on 
the tax rolls at about $2.5 billion or 
some 30 per cent of market value. In a 
few states, such as Idaho, Montana and 
Arkansas, the assessed value averaged 
less than 15 per cent of the sales price 
while, at the other extreme, tax values 
‘were 40 per cent or higher for such states 
us Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Flor- 
ida, Connecticut and the District of 
Columbia. 

The bureau notes that the percentage 
relationship between taxable or assessed 
value and sales price should not be con- 


1 Assessed Values and Sales Prices of 
Transferred Real Property, Advance Re- 
lease No. 7 of the 1957 Census of Gov- 
ernments, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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fused with property tax rates, which are 
also sometimes expressed in percentages. 
A high assessment ratio does not neces- 
sarily mean heavy property taxation nor 
does a low ratio necessarily mean a low 
effective property tax rate. The bureau 
also emphasizes that its assessment ratio 
findings relate to properties that have 
changed hands. Such ratios are at best 
only indicative ; they do not directly meas- 
ure the level of assessment applying to 
all real estate on the tax rolls, including 
that not recently sold. 

This survey of real estate sales was 
conducted to provide additional back- 
ground on the statistics which the bureau 
recently reported concerning assessed 
valuations throughout the United States 
in connection with the periodic census of 
governments. Such taxable values, as set 
in 1956, totaled $280 billion. About three- 
fourths of this total represents locally as- 
sessed real estate, valued on the tax rolls 
at approximately $210 billion. 


Louisiana Budget Committee 
Appointed 

A Governor’s Budget Committee was 
again designated in Louisiana this year, 
continuing a practice begun in 1957. The 
committee is a joint legislative body of 
fifteen members and meets several times 
a week for about two months in advance 
of the legislative session which began in 
May. The purpose of the committee is 
to review and analyze the financial con- 
dition of the state and consider budget re- 
quests of all the state agencies and politi- 
cal subdivisions in order to recommend 
action to the governor and the legisla- 
ture. 


The Search for New 


Revenues Goes On 


With tax and other receipts trending 
downward under recession pressures and 
with expenditures continuing to be pushed 
upward by inflationary tendencies which 
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doggedly remain, state and local govern- 
ments in many instances are considering 
new or additional means of boosting their 
incomes. Some of these are reviewed 
briefly in the following discussion. 

Texas is experiencing widespread cir- 
culation of petitions calling for the re- 
storation of legal betting on horse racing 
when the state legislature meets next 
year. Pari-mutuel betting was last al- 
lowed in Texas for a brief period in the 
1930s. Besides those interested in im- 
proving the breed, some advocates are 
putting forth the argument that the state 
could use the revenue. Advocates note 
horse-race betting in 23 states last year 
brought in a record of $216.7 million in 
tax receipts, up nearly 5 per cent from 
the year before. State revenue from horse 
racing, according to the National As- 
sociation of State Racing Commissioners, 
constituted about 1%4 per cent of all 
State tax collections in 1957. 

Florida seeks more revenue from a fee 
that has hitherto proved unremunerative. 
The state charges a fee to treasure hunt- 
ers who want to explore sunken wrecks 
off the Florida coast. This fee, amounting 
to 12% per cent of the fair market value 
of any recoveries, has now been raised to 
25 per cent. Also, the state is now re- 
quiring licensees to submit a quarterly 
report on their activities. Last year the 
state granted four leases to treasure 
hunters but according to one official “we 
haven't any idea what these people have 
been doing.” Only once, in fact, has the 
state received a royalty on a discovery; 
then it received a small sum from the 
proceeds of a sale of a few rusty can- 
nons for scrap. 

Kansas faces higher taxes as a special 
session of the Kansas legislature recently 
raised the state income tax rate of in- 
dividuals and corporations by % of 1 per 
cent across the board. The increase starts 
with the 1958 returns. The legislature 
also boosted the state sales and use tax 
to 24% per cent from 2 per cent begin- 
ning June 1. 
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Michigan auto driver licenses have been 
increased 50 cents each for next year. 
The estimated $670,000 in extra proceeds 
will help pay for driver education in the 
schools. 

Nebraska groups of teachers and others 
interested in education are seeking a vote 
this fall on a proposed constitutional 
amendment to ban taxing real estate for 
the state general fund. Through an or- 
ganization called the Tax Equity Coun- 
cil, the group aims to force the state to 
adopt a more widely levied state sales 
or income tax or both. It contends that 
such revenues would be needed to make 
up for the loss of property tax receipts. 
The group also is reported to feel that 
such taxes would increase total revenues 
in the long run, thus making more funds 
available for education and other state 
services. Nebraska now raises about a 
third of its state revenues from the prop- 
erty tax, the highest such percentage of 
any state. 

Washington has attempted to boost its 
tax receipts by adding to its auditing 
staff. It now has fifteen auditors calling 
on out-of-state concerns that do business 
in the state to figure their state tax bills. 
It plans to double this staff next year. 
According to the chairman of the Wash- 
ington State Tax Commission the drive 
on out-of-state taxpayers has added more 
than $7 million to the state’s tax billings. 
The state aims to raise $10 million in 
the current two-year budget period from 
this source. 

Philadelphia shows the way to cities 
trying to get more revenues from exist- 
ing tax structures. Earlier mailing of real 
estate tax bills and sterner treatment of 
delinquent taxpayers are said to have 
helped Philadelphia’s first quarter tax 
collections increase 9 per cent this year 
over last year. 

Mississippi joined the states tightening 
up on the collection of automobile per- 
sonal property taxes by requiring car 
owners to pay the tax when purchasing 
the annual! auto license. 
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Citizen Action 


« Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





Draft Code for Fair 
Campaign Practices 


Minneapolis Groups Will 
Submit It to Candidates 


TH Citizens League of Minneapolis 

and Hennepin County and the Minne- 
apolis League of Women Voters have 
approved a code of fair campaign prac- 
tices prepared by a joint subcommittee of 
the two organizations. 

According to Citizens League News, 
the code will be used for the first time 
in the September primary when it will 
be submitted to candidates for Hennepin 
County legislative and county offices. 

“Objective of the code,” says the News, 
“is to persuade candidates for public of- 
fice to observe and uphold certain basic 
principles of decency, honesty and fair 
play.” These principles include: “sincere 
and frank discussion of issues; defense of 
every qualified voter’s right to full and 
equal participation in the electoral process ; 
condemnation of the use of personal vilifi- 
cation, character defamation and whisper- 
ing campaigns; condemnation of the use 
of campaign material which falsifies facts 
about any candidate for the purpose of 
creating or exploiting doubts, without 
justification, as to his loyalty or patriot- 
ism; and condemnation of any appeal to 
prejudice based on race, creed or national 
origin.” 

The league’s Candidate Review Com- 
mittee, which recommended adoption of 
the code after its completion by the joint 
subcommittee, has also recommended set- 
ting up a Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee to provide machinery to assure 
some objectivity in judging complaints 
arising from use of the code. Such a com- 
mittee would be made up of one member 
appointed by the Democratic-Farmer 


Labor party, one by the Republican party 
and a third member, the chairman, ap- 
pointed by the other two. Participation by 
the parties, however, has been withheld. 
The DFL has indicated it wishes to wait 
for the report of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Ethics in Government, which 
has a subcommittee dealing with ethical 
campaign practices; the Republicans have 
made their participation contingent on 
DFL participation and have also indi- 
cated reservations as to the need for such 
a code in the county. 

Directors of both the Citizens League 
and the League of Women Voters have 
specified that candidates be sent the code 
with the questionnaires that customarily 
are sent to them and that, if they refuse 
to endorse the code, they be asked to 
state their reasons. 


Civie Association 


Wins in Huntington 


West Virginia’s largest city, Hunting- 
ton, adopted the council-manager plan on 
April 9, 1957, and subsequently elected a 
seven-member council pledged to support 
this form of government. How did this 
happen? Citizen action is the answer. 

The’ inspiration for doing something 
about the need for improvement of gov- 
ernment in Huntington came from the 
local League of Women Voters. This 
group had begun studying council-mana- 
ger government in 1953. Mrs. Robert K. 
Emerson, then its president, served as 
principal leader in subsequent develop- 
ments. 

At the outset various obstacles were 
discovered. State legislation made un- 
certain the usage of the most profitable 
source of revenue when a city adopted 
home rule. State laws also unduly limited 
a city manager’s salary. Interested indi- 
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viduals pressed upon the legislators the 
need for change in these provisions and 
that body adopted proposed alterations. 
While this was accomplished without 
fanfare, it was a necessary preliminary 
step to insure successful operation of the 
council-manager plan if and when it be- 
came a reality. 

The official birth of a citizen move- 
ment did not occur until September 1955, 
after legislative action described above. 
The name chosen for the new organiza- 
tion was “All Huntington Association.” It 
was described as a nonpartisan effort to 
obtain and support council-manager gov- 
ernment. 

Soon the city council was asked to 
provide a special election to determine 
whether the desired to have a 
home rule charter drafted. The council 
authorized the vote but placed it at the 
time of the regular primary. Believing 
that a special election would be prefer- 
able, the All Huntington Association 
sought to force the council on this point 
by means of a petition signed by 15 per 
cent of the registered voters but failed 
in the short time available. 


vote7s 


Elect Charter Drafters 

Nothing daunted, the association then 
laid plans for the election. In addition 
to the basic question of charter revision, 
a charter board of eleven members was to 
be elected at this time to serve if the 
response to the first question was favor- 
able. The executive board of the associa- 
tion sought charter board candidates with 
care, desiring those who would be rep- 
resentative of different groups and areas 
and who were convinced of the merits of 
council-manager government. Only one 
anti-manager candidate appeared before 
the election. 

The association emphasized the use of 
speakers to address all types of organiza- 
tions including neighborhood gatherings 
called together for this purpose only. 
Newspapers, radio and TV were used 
generously also. These efforts, supple- 
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mented by a general dissatisfaction with 
the current administration, produced a 
vote of two to one in favor of a charter 
board with authority to prepare a pro- 
posed new charter. 

The election of the board itself was 
done by the cumulative ballot. This did 
not prove as confusing as did the counting 
of ballots, done by the city council. The 
council proceeded so slowly that, al- 
though the election was held early in 
May, the winners were not declared 
elected until August 30. Ten of the as- 
sociation’s candidates were successful. All 
had been engaged in a study of charter 
provisions during the months of the “long 
count.” 

The association remained in the back- 
ground as the charter board proceeded 
with its work. The special election on the 
new document, required by state law, was 
set for April 9, 1957. 

The All Huntington group pushed its 
membership drive to insure that 5 per 
cent of the registered voters were in- 
cluded within its number. This permitted 
it to recruit and name more than 200— 
half the election workers. 

The old problem of getting acceptance 
of a detailed document of 40 pages had 
to be met by the association. The main 
idea of council-manager government was 
stressed and brief explanations of other 
points were made when questions were 
raised. 

One of the greatest difficulties to over- 
come was the existence of a new city 
administration and party in control which 
claimed to be correcting the bad features 
of the city’s government. A formal op- 
position group was also organized. 

Members of the charter board spoke in 
defense of their charter but left formal 
leadership of the campaign in the hands 
of the All Huntington Association. Mass 
media were more extensively used in this 
campaign than in the first. The apathy 
of the average voter was not completely 
overcome but the election result showed 
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a clear victory for the new charter— 
9,586 to 5,282. 

With victory achieved, this was a cru- 
cial period for the citizens group. Some 
loyal supporters believed the association 
had no further reason for existence but 
many of its original members felt that 
part of its purpose was to support coun- 
cil-manager government. If at the first 
council election a majority of opponents 
to the plan were elected, the government 
could be corrupted in its beginning. 

The association determined, therefore, 
to endorse seven candidates for the seven 
council posts to be filled in the election of 
August 20. This decision was criticized 
by some who believed that this made the 
association no better than the parties 
whose names had been removed from the 
ballot by the nonpartisan election provi- 
sion. On the other hand, concern was ex- 
pressed that unless an effort was made to 
concentrate support for some of the better 
candidates a widely scattered vote might 
bring undesirable results and perhaps a 
majority unsympathetic to the basic prin- 
ciples of a council-manager system. 


Candidates Endorsed 


Before the deadline, 45 candidates had 
each secured 350 signatures and paid a 
$25 filing fee. The association’s endorsed 
candidates came from different sections of 
the city and were representative of labor, 
business and professional groups. Three 
were members of the existing council but 
were known advocates of the council- 
manager system. Members of both parties 
were included although this was not 
emphasized. 

The association conducted a campaign 
for the third time in eighteen months. 
Advertisements and literature supporting 
its chosen candidates were circulated. A 
special effort was directed toward the 
absentee vote. Efforts of some of the 
non-endorsed candidates to pool their 
campaign strength proved unsuccessful. 
There were other “unpredictables” that 
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kept the outcome in doubt. It was the 
first nonpartisan election of city officials. 
It was the first time in which election of- 
ficials were reduced to as few as three in 
most precincts and were chosen in a non- 
partisan manner. Some “letters to the 
editor” indicated opposition to the idea of 
being “told” how to vote through the en- 
dorsement device. 

Despite uncertainties, the efforts of the 
association again were successful. The 
voter turnout was not as great as antici- 
pated but the association’s seven endorsed 
candidates led the field. The lowest en- 
dorsed candidate was still some 900 votes 
ahead of the next candidate. The highest 
candidate received 6,799 votes and was 
subsequently chosen as mayor by his fel- 
low councilmen. 

The next council election is scheduled 
for nearly four years hence. What will be 
the fate of this citizens movement in the 
interim? Does it need election campaigns 
to retain its vitality? 

Whatever the answers may be, the 
progress that has already been made is 
apparent. A modern council-manager gov- 
ernment has replaced an outmoded and 
inadequate one. Officials have been select- 
ed who are pledged to support the prin- 
ciples of the new government for their 
four-year term and this support has been 
demonstrated. Many persons have been 
convinced that nonpartisanship can work 
in the local community. Some of the con- 
cern about the value of home rule in 
West Virginia,! while not completely dis- 
pelled, may be changed to a hope that it 
can prove an effective instrument. And, 
perhaps most important, individuals have 
again learned that with good leadership 
citizens can obtain victory. 

Paut D. Stewart 
Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


1 See “Home Rule Still a Farce,” by 


Harold J. Shamberger. The Review, 


November 1954, page 523. 
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Citizen Action 
By Committee 


The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County has made a survey of civic 
organizations in eighteen cities to find out 
to what degree these groups make use of 
committees in their activities. 

The survey sought to establish the 
number of committees organized by a 
civic group, number of persons enrolled 
on them, number who actually attended 
two or more meetings, the number of 
meetings held a year and the number of 
projects handled. 

The Citizens Association of Kansas 
City (Missouri) led with 26 committees, 
followed by the Citizens League of Min- 
neapolis and Hennepin County with 22 
committees ; Citizens Union of New York, 
eighteen committees; Seattle Municipal 
League, sixteen. 

The Seattle league led in the number 
of members enrolled on committees and 
number attending meetings, 684 in 1957 
of whom 430 attended two or more meet- 
ings. The Mississippi Economic Council 
was next with 350 and the Citizens 
League of Cleveland was close behind 
with 300 committee members. 

Seattle also led in the number of com- 
mittee meetings held, 217; the Minne- 
apolis league followed with 198 and the 
New York Citizens Union estimates from 
120 to 150. The Municipal League of 
Spokane, a comparative newcomer in the 
civic field! reported over 100 committee 
meetings in 1957 with an enrollment of 
about 200. 

The Citizens Union of New York re- 
ported “well over 1,000” projects, the 
Seattle league considered 82, the Minne- 
apolis group 44 to 60. Most replies to 
the question, “Do most important recom- 
mendations come from committees?”, 
were in the affirmative. 


1 See the Review, June 1958, page 296. 
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As to the meaning of “citizens’ par- 
ticipation in civic affairs’ contemplated by 
the Seattle league, says its Municipal 
News: “It doesn’t mean a committee 
which is assembled by the mayor or 
school board to handle some emergency 
problem. It doesn’t mean a committee 
which meets once, hears a proponent of 
one side of a problem and then adopts a 
motion just before the members rush back 
to work. It means year-round committees 
of citizens whose members are recruited 
because of their talents in particular fields 
and who ... give as much study to a 
public matter as a public body itself.” 

A copy of the report may be secured 
from the Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County, Lyon Building, Seattle 4. 


Joint Committee 
Studies Charter Revision 


A Joint Committee on Charter Review 
has been set up by five Minneapolis or- 
ganizations, according to the Citizens 
League of Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County’s Citizens League News. Term- 
ing the action “a aivsmentous decision,” 
the News reports that the revision com- 
mittee will consist of five representatives 
each from the Citizens League, League 
of Women Voters, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hennepin County Democratic- 
Farmer Labor Central Committee, Hen- 
nepin County Republican Committee and 
organized labor. 


“To our recollection,” says the News, 
“this would be the first time in our city’s 
history that all of the principal civic, 
political and labor organizations joined 
together in making an intensive study of 
the provisions of our present city charter. 
It is hoped that out of these regular 
meetings, to be held throughout the 
summer and fall months, will come a 
crystallization of opinion on _ specific 
changes which should be made in the 
charter.” 
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Gets Service Award 


At its 6lst annual dinner on May 5, the 
Citizens Union of New York presented 
Manhattan Councilman Stanley M. Isaacs 
with the William Jay Schieffelin Award 
for public service. Mr. Isaacs, sole Re- 
publican member of the 25-man city coun- 
cil, was praised as having “set an in- 
spiring example of civic conscience in 
action.” Mrs. Nathaniel Singer, chair- 
man of the wunion’s dinner committee, 
made the presentation. 


TV-Radio Awards 

Hon. Charles Edison, honorary presi- 
dent of the Thomas Alva Edison Founda- 
tion, has announced that nominations may 
now be made for the fourth annual 
“National Station Awards for Serving 
Youth.” The local television station and 
the local radio station that best serves 
youth in their communities during 1958 
will be given an award which carries a 
scroll and an Edison scholarship of $1,000 
to be used for college education—the 
winning station to present it to a high 
school senior selected by an appropriate 
committee of local educators. 

The 62 national organizations partici- 
pating in the Edison awards program 
have been asked to request their mem- 
bers to nominate stations in their respec- 
tive communities. Winning stations will 
be announced at a dinner in New York 
City on December 1, 1958. At the same 
time the foundation will present its an- 
nual awards to outstanding motion pic- 
tures and network radio and television 
programs for 1958. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from the foundation, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18. 


New Organizations 

A Citizens Action Commission for 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Thomas J. O’Connor. 
It is made up of some 140 members, with 
more to be added. Fifteen of these have 
been designated members of the execu- 
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tive committee and nine as committee 
chairmen. Chief role of the commission 
will be to work with city officials for 
urban renewal. The new commission is 
patterned somewhat along the lines of the 
Citizens Action Commission of New 
Haven. 

An organization has been formed in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the council-manager 
plan for that city. Robert Reetz has been 
elected chairman. 


Neighborhood Problems 


The Ward and Precinct Organization 
of the Cambridge (Massachusetts) Civic 
Association is sponsoring a series of 
neighborhood meetings on local problems 
to show how the association serves as a 
direct line between citizens and city 
officials. 

Recent Publications 


Nebraska Voters—Do You Know 
Your State Government? (12 pages) has 
been issued by the League of Women 
Voters of Nebraska. Officers, depart- 
ments, legislature, courts, finance and 
political parties of the state government 
are described. Priced at ten cents it may 
be secured from the league, Box 52, Sta- 
tion A, Lincoln 10. 

How Do Business and Schools Work 
Together? (48 pages) is a practical 
guide for the businessman or corporation 
executive who wants to do something to 
help education. It outlines the needs that 
have drawn business and education to- 
gether, sketches the school system and 
basic principles for working with schools, 
etc. One section is for the businessman 
ready to start an education program. The 
pamphlet may be secured from the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better Schools, 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16. 

Bee-Lines and Actions (16 pages, il- 
lustrated) is the 1957-58 report of opera- 
tions of the Citizens’ Civic Association, 
Inc., and Citizens’ Council of Allen 
County (Fort Wayne), Indiana. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


« Edited by Ralph W. Conant 





Fiscal Outlook 
In States Dark 


Tax Foundation Warns 
Status Is Dangerous 


66@ NE thing is certain. The financial 

balance of the states is precarious 
at best and cannot be maintained without 
new taxes if expenditures continue on 
their present course.” This warning, ap- 
pearing in Financial Challenge to the 
States (Tax Foundation, Inc., New York, 
1958, 47 pages), is based on three classes 
of data: (1) postwar developments in all 
phases of state fiscal operations—finance, 
expenditure, revenue and debt; (2) the 
immediate outlook in terms of state 
spending authorized for 1958 and 1959; 
and (3) projections of the increase in 
state expenditures by 1965. 

Spelling out the challenge, the study 
declares : 

“Postwar finance trends, projections 
of social and economic data aad the pros- 
pect of a continually expanding economy 
indicate substantial expansion in domestic 
governmental functions. As providers of 
these services, the states and localities 
must frame their fiscal programs with 
due regard for federal taxation, debt man- 
agement and spending. 

“The record indicates that the states 
will find it increasingly difficult to fit 
expenditure programs to needs. . . . Suc- 
cess in meeting future demands hinges on 

. . a substantial degree of integration of 
federal, state and local fiscal relation- 
ships.” 

The study concludes: “There is in- 
volved the ability and willingness of the 
states to make the hard policy decisions 
relating to social, economic and political 
influences, in effecting a program of 
priorities recognizing in the framework 
of all governmental activities, the distinc- 


tion between the desirable and the pos- 
sible at any given period of any state’s 
development.” 


U. S. Census Reports 
On Public Employment 


In March and April, Researcher’s Di- 
gest reported on three publications com- 
prising Volume I of the 1957 Census of 
Governments. The first publication in 
Volume II is titled Summary of Public 
Employment (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, D. C., 1958, 132 pages, 
75 cents. 

The new publication reports on civilian 
employment by the federal government, 
the 48 states and more than 100,000 local 
governments in the nation. It also gives 
data on government employment in the 
territories. The statistics are for the 
month of April 1957. 

Information is presented by level of 
government—federal, state and local—and 
by type of government—state, county, 
municipality, township, school district and 
special district—as well as by function 
and, in some instances, by type of posi- 
tion. 

Employment and payrolls are given in 
detail for more than twenty functions: 
national defense, postal service, educa- 
tion, highways, public welfare, health, 
hospitals, police, local fire protection, na- 
tural resources, housing and community 
redevelopment, air and water transporta- 
tion, correction, social security adminis- 
tration, general control and local utilities. 
Education is analyzed by levels: higher, 
elementary and secondary schools and 
other education. Local utilities are sub- 
classified as water, electric, transit and 
gas supply systems. 

Presentations appear separately for 
teachers and other state and local gov- 
ernment employees with respect to (1) 
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average monthly earnings, (2) numbers 
employed at various annual pay rates, 
(3) computed median annual pay rates, 
and (4) extent of retirement system 
coverage. 

The report includes for the month of 
April 1957 data customarily provided for 
the month of October in State Distribu- 
tion of Public Employment. The Census 
Bureau has announced that no separate 
report of that title is being issued for 
1957. 

A sampling of the findings indicate 
among other things that: 

@ 5.6 million work for state and local 
governments, 

© $3,792 a year is the middle pay rate 
of these governments, 

@ Most employees at the state and local 
level have retirement coverage. 

With this publication, the bureau con- 
tinues to supply citizens, researchers and 
students of government with vitally im- 
portant information. 


Grants-in-Aid Studied 
In Illinois 


The Impact of Federal Grants in IIli- 
nois (Institute of Government and Public 
Affairs, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
1958, 110 pages, $1.00) by Phillip Mony- 
penny reviews the historical role of fed- 
eral grants in Illinois finance; describes 
the content, administrative organization 
and procedures of grant programs in the 
state; and evaluates their impact on 
policies and administrative operations of 
the state government. 

Some noteworthy conclusions: 

@ Even when statutory requirements 
are very exacting, there is considerable 
room for variation of policy and pro- 
cedure in the states. 

@ In a public contest, when federal and 
state policies are in conflict, the federal 
officials are likely to come out second 
best. But cooperation is more evident 
than competition or coercion. 

@ The net total of government expendi- 
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tures would probably not be cut if fed- 
eral grants were eliminated. But Ilinois 
would find it easier to make up federal 
aid revenue than would Mississippi. 

© Elimination of grants would cause a 
“frantic scramble” for substitute revenue 
rather than “permit the achievement of 
a new order of certainty and efficiency in 
fiscal management,” as some opponents of 
the federal program would claim. 

@ Personnel standards and administra- 
tive techniques in general benefit from 
federal supervision under the programs. 

Whether all these conclusions and ob- 
servations are meant to have general ap- 
plication outside Illinois is not made clear. 


Preview Federal 
Fiscal Problems 


Fiscal Facts for ’58 (Tax Foundation, 
Inc., New York, 1958, 16 pages, seventh 
annual edition) provides a background for 
understanding the difficult fiscal choices 
currently facing Congress and the ad- 
ministration. Part I reviews briefly the 
budget situation in general. Part II de- 
scribes some of the major tax reduction 
proposals and the issues involved and 
shows the current tax burden. Part III 
describes the expenditure program out- 
lined in the budget and details some of 
the spending developments that make the 
budget out of date. The excellent little 
study is well worth the hour or so it re- 
quires to digest. It also deserves the 
widest possible distribution. 


Santa Monica 
Tax Exemption Studied 


“Exemption of specific groups from 
the payment of certain taxes is an element 
of public policy that has been observed 
throughout the entire range of American 
governmental history.” Noting this fact 
and the scarcity of studies on the subject, 
Eugene P. Dvorin and Judith Norvell 
Jamison examine this important question 
in Tax Exemptions and Local Self-Gov- 
ernment (Bureau of Governmental Re- 
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search, University of California, Los 
Angeles, April 1958, 47 pages), a case 
study of Santa Monica, California. 

The obvious limitations are acknowl- 
edged but the study suggests that a test 
example “can show the nature of the 
problems and provide some basis for 
judgment concerning the impact of public 
policy.” 

The major conclusions are that prop- 
erty tax exemptions are a major problem 
of local government and that administra- 
tive agencies should be called upon to 
give voters a factual estimate of the 
probable effect of further tax exemptions. 


Reapportionment 
Proposals Summarised 


The Law and Legislative Reference 
Bureau, in the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, published in Novem- 
ber 1957 New Jersey Legislative Ap- 
portionment, a summary of legislative 
proposals from 1951 to 1957 to reappor- 
tion the seats of the General Assembly 
(Trenton, 52 pages). The study, pre- 
pared by Samuel A. Alito, is largely a 
compilation of memoranda prepared for 
individual legislators. 


Metro Research Noted 


Individual and group behavior which 
contributes significantly to the success or 
failure of urban areas to come to grips 
with the challenge of modern problems 
is the object of current research at the 
University of California (Berkeley) de- 
scribed in Research on the Social and 
Political Dynamics of Metropolitan Areas 


by George Belknap (mimeographed, 
1958, 34 pages). 
Municipal Debt Analyzed 


An analysis of municipal indebtedness 
of principal cities in Alabama was pub- 
lished early this year by the Alabama 
League of Municipalities and the Bureau 
of Public Administration at the Univer- 
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sity of Alabama (University, Alabama, 
1958, 58 pages). Titled Municipal Debt 
in Alabama, the survey may be useful 
as a model for similar studies in other 
states. Researchers in the southeastern 
region should note that Appendix A con- 
tains a brief comparison of municipal gov- 
ernment of Alabama cities with other 
selected cities in the region. 


Recap Legislation 
The California legislature has published 
a Digest of Legislation passed in 1958, 
compiled by Ralph N. Kleps, legislative 
counsel (Sacramento, 1958, 121 pages). 
A similar report of action in the 1958 
regular session of the Kentucky General 
Assembly was issued in April by the 
Legislative Research Commission in its 
Informational Bulletin No. 20 (Frank- 
fort, 1958, 38 pages). The Kentucky 
legislative body was session from 
January to March. 


in 


Kansas Counties 

County Government in Kansas (Citi- 
zens’ Pamphlet Series No. 23, Govern- 
mental Research Center, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, 1958, 35 pages), by 
William H. Cape, describes the organiza- 
tional features and activities of county 
structures in Kansas and their relation- 
ships with other governmental units. It also 
makes brief mention of reform proposals. 


Tax Trends 


The Utah Foundation reports Property 
Tax Trends in the Western States in 
its Research Report Number 151 (April 
1958, Salt Lake City). It concludes that 
Utah is an average state with respect 
to the use of the property tax as the 
revenue producer. Increased usage has 
been about equal to the average in the 
mountain states. The report contains a 
tabulation of property tax yields and 
trends in Utah and in the other moun- 
tain and western states in 1957. 


(Continued on page 366) 
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State Government 


Tue Boox or THe States 1958-1959. 
Edited by Frank Smothers. Chicago, 
Council of State Governments, 1958. 538 
pp. $9.00. (With two supplements, $12.) 


Volume XII of the Book of the States 
contains the same vital and comprehensive 
store of information about state govern- 
ments as its predecessors. This invaluable 
reference book presents particularly the 
developments of the past biennium. Seven 
major subheadings reflect the scope of the 
book’s concern: Constitutions and Elec- 
tions, Legislatures and Legislation, Ju- 
diciary, Administrative Organization, Fi- 
nance, Intergovernmental Relations and 
Major State Services. Section VIII gives 
a page to each state, listing important 
state officials, members of the Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation and brief 
statistics concerning the states. 


As in the past the Council of State 
Governments has drawn the authors not 


only from its own staff but also from uni- 
versities and colleges, research bureaus 
and government agencies. 


Two supplements to this volume are 
planned rather than the usual one. The 
first, to be published in early 1959, will 
contain as in the past the names of the 
elective administrative officials and legis- 
lators of all the states. The second, to be 
published later in the year, will contain 
up-to-date and comprehensive lists of 
state administrative officials whether elec- 
tive or appointive. 

The three volumes may be purchased 
individually, the major one at $9 and 
each of the supplements at $2.50. 

J.W. 


Sales Tax 


Sates Taxation. By John F. Due. 
Urbana, University of [Illinois Press, 
1957. ix, 396 pp. $5.75. 

In the past twelve years general sales 
taxation has come of age in the United 


States. Today some 73 per cent of the 
citizens reside in governmental jurisdic- 
tions that obtain a significant proportion 
of their revenues from this form of taxa- 
tion. Further, the trend seems likely to 
continue—Nebraska, Massachusetts and 
Oregon are examples of states where 
strong pro-sales tax movements have 
emerged recently. 

As the sales tax has proceeded on its 
path to become the leading revenue pro- 
ducer of state government and the second 
most productive tax of American cities, 
basic literature on the field has become 
badly out of date. While much material 
has been published in periodicals, in 
proceedings of various organizations and 
in tax studies made by many states, it 
has until recently been necessary to go 
back to Buehler (1932) and Haig and 
Shoup (1934) to find any substantial 
American volume on the subject. Now 
two new books have been published in 
one year that do much to bring the story 
up to date. Clinton V. Oster’s book, State 
Retail Sales Taxation, may be said to 
up-date the Haig and Shoup work, The 
Sales Tax in the American States, while 
Dr. Due has taken on the broader assign- 
ment of sales taxes used throughout the 
world—roughly up-dating the Buehler 
volume. 

As a contribution to the literature of 
public finance, therefore, this book has 
been needed for some time and fills that 
need admirably. It is well written and 
strikes a nice balance between sales tax 
theory and the practical problems raised 
by the various forms of the tax. It is not 
confined solely to general sales taxes-— 
there is some discussion of the federal 
excise tax system in the United States 
and of excise taxation in other countries 
that do not impose any form of general 
sales tax. 

From the standpoint of the govern- 
mental researcher, this book will have a 
more limited application. It is doubtful, 
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for example, that the discussion of sales 
taxation in foreign countries—occupying 
roughly two-thirds of the book—will be 
of anything but casual interest to the man 
whose primary concern is with state and 
local taxation. By the same token, the 
discussion of sales taxes in American 
states and cities, while valuable at the 
moment, will soon have only historical 
interest to the researcher who is under 
pressure to have his facts up to the mo- 
ment. 


On the other hand, there are some sec- 
tions of Sales Tasxation that warrant 
careful reading by the practical student 
of American state and local 
These include the introductory chapters 
—The Nature of Sales Taxation, The 
Sales Tax and the Distribution of Real 
Income and The Rationale of Sales Tax- 
ation—and the final section which con- 
sists of two chapters—The Optimum 
Type of Sales Tax and Other Problems 
of the Structure of a Sales Tax. 


How does Dr. Due evaluate the sales 
tax? Anyone who has been close to 
the bitter debates that attend any sug- 
gestion of a state or local sales tax is 
bound to be interested in this question. 
Perhaps the following quotation best 
sums up his evaluation: 


On the whole, the sales tax must be 
regarded as a second-best tax—one to 
be employed only if various circum- 
stances make complete reliance on in- 
come and other more suitable taxes 
undesirable. A carefully designed sales 
tax is not perhaps as objectionable as it 
was once regarded; it offers definite 
advantages over widespread excise tax 
systems, with their inevitable discrimi- 
nation among various consumers and 
business firms and their tendency to 
distort consumption patterns; and it is 
definitely superior to high rate “busi- 
ness” taxes with wncertain incidence 
and possible serious economic effects. 
But it must be regarded as secondary to 
income taxation, in terms of usually ac- 
cepted standards of taxation. 


James W. McGrew 
Texas Research League 
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The Presidency 


Tue Presipent—Orrice AND Powers 
1787-1957. History and Analysis of Prac- 
tice and Opinion. By Edward S. Corwin. 
New York, New York University Press, 
1957. xiii, 519 pp. $6.50. 

This revision of Professor Corwin’s 
standard work on the presidency closely 
parallels the structure, content and con- 
clusions of the previous edition. There 
are slight changes (such as title) in the 
second chapter and the final chapter is 
expanded to cover the tenure of the Eisen- 
hower administration. The author’s well 
known preferences and judgments on such 
things as a joint executive-legislative 
cabinet and presidential disability remain 
unchanged. The volume has a complete 
index and the copious notes (181 pages 
of notes to 310 pages of text) still consti- 
tute a valuable source of commentary on 
the many ramifications of the subject 
matter. Some minor errors in the 1948 
edition are repeated in the new edition, 
e.g., the statement that James Wilson 
was chairman of the Committee of De- 
tail—page 11 of both editions. The central 
theme of the volume remains the develop- 
ment and contemporary status of the 
presidency under the constitution. 

In some new comments on the filibuster 
and presidential leadership Professor 
Corwin favors modification of Senate 
Rule xxu. With Vice President Nixon 
he believes that the constitution vests a 
right in a simple majority of the Senate 
to effect rule changes. The Vandenberg 
ruling of 1948 he considers unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Eisenhower administration, the 
author finds, has moved in the desirable 
direction by bureaucratizing the presi- 
dency more than predecessors in the office. 
It is observed that Sherman Adams now 
acts as chief of staff; there is more col- 
lective consultation with the cabinet and 
with legislative leaders; there is more 
effective use of the vice president. This, 
the author suggests, is a manifestation of 
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the trend at work in the world which con- 
solidates power in executive departments 
of all governments—first in an individual 
and then in an administration. The “cult 
of personality,” as represented by such 
leaders as Franklin Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini, is followed 
by collegial rule and collective responsi- 
bility. The Eisenhower administration is, 
therefore, the collegial phase following 
the “cult of personality” of which Roose- 
velt was the focal point. 

On balance the Corwin volume re- 
mains an authoritative compendium of 
fact and commentary on the most im- 
portant of executive offices. 

S. Smney ULMER 
Michigan State University 


LWV Publications 


Minnesota Erection Laws. Minne- 
apolis, League of Women Voters of Min- 
nesota, March 1958. 59 pp. 75 cents. 


Tue State You're IN. Minneapolis, 


League of Women Voters of Minnesota, 
January 1958. 78 pp. 85 cents. 
These are two of the fine scholarly 


contributions to civic literature which 
come from some of the 47 state Leagues 
of Women Voters, which are almost 
America’s only civic organizations at the 
state level. 

The pamphlet on Election Laws reviews 
election practice in most of the states as 
compared with the rather good Minne- 
sota law and the National Municipal 
League’s models, providing competent 
fresh evidence and experience in a very 
barren field of knowledge. 

The other, a well managed study, is 
part of the League of Women Voters’ 
effort to bring about revision of Min- 
nesota’s constitution. It compares the 
state’s mechanism with the models of the 
National Municipal League and suggests 
cutting off the tail of the state ticket, 
better apportionment of the legislature, 
integrated and simplified court system, 
and home rule for cities and counties. The 
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existing constitution, it says, “so ham- 
strings the operation of government that 
it becomes virtually impossible for our 
state officials to carry on responsible 
government.” 


R.S.C. 


LEADERSHIP FOR EFrective LEAGUES. 
Washington 6, D. C., League of Women 
Voters, April 1958. 32 pp. 20 cents. 


With funds from the Schwartzhaupt 
Foundation the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan took a tape 
measure to 104 sample local Leagues of 
Women Voters to find by statistical ap- 
proach what made the successful leagues 
tick. This pamphlet covers part of the 
findings, showing how leaders build effec- 
tive leagues, and such things as the fact 
that leagues do not increase in effective- 
ness when they pass the 400 mark in 
membership up to 3,000 and that interest 
rises when board members are diligent in 
attending unit meetings or when the 
president is a good listener to the ideas 
of members. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


Accounting 
MunicipaL Utitity anp Oruer En- 
TERPRISE ACCOUNTING. By Carl J. Faist, 
John L. Williams, etc. Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, 
Municipal Finance, May 1958. 44 pp. 50 
cents. 
Bill of Rights 
Tue Law or tHe Brit or Ricuts. A 
Report on an Experiment in Community 
Education. New York, The New York 
City Freedom Agenda Committee in Col- 
laboration with the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, Sponsored by 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 1958. 43 pp. (Apply Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City.) 
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Census Tracts 

TRACTING IN THE United States. By 
Clarence E. Batschelet. Paper Presented 
in Toronto, Canada, on May 21, 1958, 
at the Annual Conference of the National 
Institute of Municipal Clerks. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, 1958. 14 
PP. 

Council-Manager Plan 

10 Years or CounciL-MANAGER Gov- 
1947-1957. University City, 
Manager, 1958. 41 pp. 


ERNMENT. 
Missouri, City 
Illus. 
Downtown Areas 

250 Best IpEAs From DowNnTOWN IDEA 
ExcHANnGce. New York 10, Downtown 
Idea Exchange, 1958. 23 pp. $1.95. (Dis- 
counts on quantity orders.) 


Forms of Government 
THe CounctL-MANAGER AND STRONG 
Mayor-Councit Plans or GOVERNMENT 
IN MINNESOTA. Minneapolis 14, Informa- 
tion Service of Municipal Reference Bu- 
reau and League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities, 1958. 4 pp. 


Housing 

Harp Facts Asout THE 
Picture. By Albert M. Cole. 
dress before the Municipal Forum of 
New York, April 11, 1958. New York, 
The Forum, 1958. 9 pp. (Apply Arthur 
R. Guastella, The Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl 
Street, New York 4, N. Y.) 


Justices of the Peace 
A MANUAL FOR JUSTICES OF THE 
Peace. A Preliminary Discussion of the 
Powers and Duties of Justices of the 
Peace and Justice Court Procedure in 
Wisconsin. Madison 3, League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, 1958. 69 pp. $2.00. 
Land Use 
Our Lanp Ditemma. By Fred Bailey. 
Washington 6, D. C., Urban Land Insti 
tute, Urban Land, April 1958. 4 pp. 
$1.00. 
Ursan Lanp Use PLANNING. 


Hovsinc 
An Ad- 


By F. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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New York, Harper & 
397 pp. $6.00. 
Local Government 
THe MaAcHINERY oF LocaL GoveEeRN- 
MENT. By R. M. Jackson, New York 
17, St. Martin’s 1958. xii, 
360 pp. $6.00. 


Stuart Chapin, Jr. 
Brothers, 1957. xv, 


Press, Inc., 


Metropolitan Areas 
METROPOLITAN EXPERIMENT. 
Gainesville, Univer- 


MIAmI's 
By Gustave Serino. 
sity of Florida, Public 
Clearing Service, 1958. 25 pp. 

Police 

Potice PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By 
A. C. Germann. Foreword by O. W. 
Wilson. Springfield, Illinois, Charles 
C. Thomas, 1958. xiii, 251 pp. $6.75. 

Public Administration 

SeLectep List or CurRENT MATERIALS 
ON CANADIAN PuBLic ADMINISTRATION. 
Ottawa, Canada, Carleton University Li- 
brary, 1958. 10 pp 

Rent Control 

Hicu Rent Hovusinc Anp Rent Con- 
Tro. iN New York City. New York, 
New York Temporary State Housing 
Rent Commission, 1958. xxii, 173 pp. 


Administration 


Retirement 

RETIREMENT PLANS For Pusiic Em- 
pLovees. Basic Principles and Essential 
Provisions Governing Retirement Plan- 
ning for Public Employees. Chicago 37, 
Municipal Finance Officers Association 
of the United States and Canada, Com- 
Public Employee Retirement 
$2.50. 


mittee on 
Administration, 1958. 52 pp. 
Revenue Bonds 
SHALL We Turn Back THE CLocK? 
New York, Committee for Study of Reve- 
nue Bond Financing, 1957. 25 pp. (Ap- 
ply Room 2001, 149 Broadway, New 
York City.) 
Salaries 
An ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATORS’ AND 
Supervisors’ Saaries. Baton Rouge, 
Public Affairs Research Council of 
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Louisiana, May 1958. 33 pp. 25 cents. 
(Discount on quantity orders.) 

Survey oF ArI- 
Phoenix, 
Towns, 


WAGE AND SALARY 
ZONA CITIES AND TOWNS. 
League of Arizona Cities and 
1958. 39 pp. $3.00. 


Taxation and Finance 

THe Economics OF (GOVERNMENT 
Spenpinc. New York 17, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 1958. 12 pp. 
$1.00. 

FeperaAL ExpenpiturE CONTROL AND 
THE 1959 Bupcet. New York 17, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
Government Finance Division, 1958. 32 
pp. $1.00. 

A GrapHic SUMMARY OF MUNICIPAL 
IMPROVEMENT AND FINANCE AS AFFECTED 
BY THE UNTAXING OF IMPROVEMENTS AND 
THE TAXATION OF LAND VALuEs. The 
Experience of Cities, Large and Small, in 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and Western Canada, Using this Method 
of Taxation. By H. Bronson Cowan. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
52 pp. Illus. $3.00. 

State Retamw Sates Taxation. By 
Clinton V. Oster. Columbus, Ohio State 
University, College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, 1957. xx, 241 pp. $5.00. 


Technical Assistance 
FeperaAL Activities He_prut to Com- 
MuNItTIES. Washington, D.C., U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Office of Area 
Development, 1958. 40 pp. 20 cents. 
(Apply U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C.) 


Town Government 
Your Town GoveRNMENT. By Stephen 
Hammer. A series of articles. Roches- 
ter, New York, Democrat and Chronicle, 
May 1957, 16 pp. 


Traffic Safety 
Sreep ReGcuLation. Report of the 
Committee on Speed, Traffic and Trans- 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


[July 


Chicago 11, Na- 


37 pp. 


portation Conference. 
tional Safety Council, 1958. 
Urban Redevelopment 

ABRIDGED TRANSCRIPT OF CONFERENCE 
oN UrBAN PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
Hep at THE Forp Founpation Octoser 
10-11, 1956. New York, Ford Founda- 
tion, 1958. 85 pp. (Limited number avail- 
able.) 

Morton RepeveLopMENT AREA PLAN. 
Philadelphia 7, Philadelphia City Plan- 
ning Commission, 1958. 16 pp. Map. 
Illus. 

Ursan RENEWAL. 
Planning Commission, 
Illus. 


New York City, 
1958. 97 pp. 


RESEARCHER’S DIGEST 
(Continued from page 361) 


Louisiana Handbook 


The Bureau of Public Administration 
of Louisiana State University and the 
Louisiana Municipal Association have 
published jointly the Louisiana Municipal 
Handbook (Baton Rouge, 1958, 220 pages, 
$3.00) containing a compendium of state 
law relating to municipalities. The em- 
phasis is on statutory provisions affect- 
ing many or all the municipalities. Laws 
dealing with a single municipality are 
generally excluded. Moreover, only the 
most significant statutes are included. 


Strictly Personal 


Ricuarp A. ATKINS, director of the 
Syracuse Governmental Research Bureau, 
is part-time research director with the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Metro- 
politan Area Study of the New York 
State legislature. 
member of the 
1930, has 

governmental 


Georce A. GRAHAM, 
Princeton faculty since 
appointed director of 
studies at the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, D. C. He will succeed 
Paul T. David, who has been director for 


the past three years. 


been 





204. Seek All-America Awards 


cities have 


1958 All- 


A record-breaking 204 
blanks in the 


America Cities contest. 


obtained entry 


By mid-June this number of appli- 
cations had been requested by citizen 
leaders, chambers of commerce, junior 
chambers of commerce and other local 
civic organizations for what is frequent- 

ly called the “most 
coveted honor” 
for American 
cities. 
Nominations in 
the contest, which 
is sponsored joint- 
ly by the National 
Municipal League 
Look Maga- 
zine, will 
July 21. 

A screening committee, with the aid 
of the League staff, will study all entries 
carefully and winnow them down to 22 


and 


close 
George H. Gallup 


finalists who will be invited to send 
spokesmen to present their cases before 
the All-America Cities jury which will 
meet for two days during the National 
Conference on Government at the Ant- 
lers Hotel in Colorado Springs Septem- 
ber 15 and 16. 
The jury, 
representatives of a number of national 


made up of prominent 


organizations, will be presided over by 
George H. Gallup, past president of the 
League and director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 


The jury will choose a “team” of 
eleven winning cities which, after fur- 
ther investigation, will be announced by 
Look, the NATIONAL Municipal Review 
and other publications. 

Each of the winning cities receives an 
All-America City flag and, at usually 


elaborate ceremonies, is presented a 
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plaque. Representatives of the League 
and Look participate in the ceremonies. 

Progress achieved through effective 
citizen action is the basis of the awards. 
Improved government, the elimination 
of crime, blight or economic depression 
and many other accomplishments have 
won during the ten years the contest has 
been conducted. 


ICMA Urges Speed 
On Model Charter 


The executive board of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association voted 
at its recent business meeting to request 
the National Municipal League to speed 
up the revision of the Model City 
Charter. 

The Model, used with other League 
publications by virtually all local char- 
ter commissions, last revised in 


1941. 


revision, 


was 
In anticipation of the need for 
there has been a “charter 
clinic” annually for the last eight years 
with the National 


ference on Government at which charter 


in connection Con- 


consultants and draftsmen have dis- 
cussed current experience and develop- 
ments. Reports of 
have been preserved as basic materials 


for revision of the Model. 


these discussions 


The League is seeking a foundation 
or other grant to finance a thorough re- 
vision. 


Advises Town Civic Leaders 


The problems of a rural township 
that is fast becoming suburban and 
facing the with 
providing urban services were discussed 
June 10 when Richard S. Childs, chair- 
man of the League’s executive commit- 
tee, met with civic of North 


Castle. New York. 


problems connected 


leaders 





Pikes Peak or Bust 


(Continued from page 313) 


Kansas City, Missouri; E. D. Dodd, 
Toledo: John B. Gage. Kansas City, 
Missouri; George H. Gallup, Princeton; 
John S. Linen, New York: Cecil Mor- 
gan, New York: Vernon C. Myers, New 
York: Norris Nash, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia: H. Bruce Palmer, Newark, New 
Lee M. Sharrar, Houston: 
S. Shefelman, Seattle: Charles 
Cincinnati: R. A. 


H. V. Watkins, 


Jersey: 
Harold 
P. Taft. 
Memphis: 
Mississippi. 

Others include: James A. Arnold, 
Princeton; W. B. Avery, Springfield, 
Missouri; Joseph R. Baressi, Boston: 
Emmett L. Bennett, Cincinnati: Victor 
D. Brannon, St. Louis: Miss Edith C. 
Bramhall, Colorado Springs; John E. 
Bebout, New York; O. B. Conaway, 
Albany: Weldon Cooper, Charlottes- 
ville; Frank E. Curley, New York: 


Trippeer, 


Jackson, 


Joseph J. Eley, New York; George H. 


Esser, Chapel Hill; Stuart Eurman, 
Denver ; 

Also, Bruce Felknor. New York; Jef- 
ferson B. Fordham, Philadelphia; 
Irving Fox, Washington, D. C.: Roger 
A. Freeman, Washington, D. C.; C. 
Read Granberry, Austin; Edward J. 
Green, Pittsburgh; Elder Gunter, Uni- 
City; Francis Harrington, 
Worcester: Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
Washington, D. C.; James R. Jensen, 
Houston; Victor Jones, Berkeley; 

Also, Herman Kehrli, Eugene: Jerome 
Keithley, Palo Alto; David W. Knepper, 
Houston; Edward M. Kresky, New 
York; Louis J. Kroeger, San Francisco: 
Harry J. Krusz, Lincoln; Guy C. Lar- 
com, Ann Arbor; C. David Loeks, St. 
Paul; William R. MacDougall, Sacra- 
mento; Steve Matthews, Austin: Irving 
G. McNayr, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Stephen L. R. MeNichols, Denver: Will 


F. Nicholson, Denver: 


versity 


Mrs. James M. Osborn, New 
Haven: Henry R. Pearson. Salt Lake 
City: Robert H. Rawson. Cleveland: 
A. Hugo Ray. Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia; Werner Renberg. New York: 
Leo C. Riethmayer, Boulder: Guy Rob- 
New York: Walter E. Sandelius. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts: Stanley Scott. 
Berkeley: Robert D. Seltzer. Terre 
Haute: Sidwell. 
Fred W. Simpson, Colorado Springs: 
Joseph Slavet. Boston: Charles F. Spen- 
cer, Ada, Oklahoma: Mrs. Lida Stark. 
Ann Arbor: 

Also. Philip M. Talbott. W ashington, 
D. C.; Wayne E. Thompson, Oakland, 
California; Miss Mabel Walker, Prince- 
ton: Donald H. Webster. Seattle: Jack 
Williams, Phoenix: Harvey D. Willson. 
Denver: John F. Willmott, San An- 
tonio: John W. Yager, Toledo. 

Also Shelby Harper, Denver: James 
Edward Jones, 


Also, 


bins. 


z » > 
George R. Lansing: 


R. Jensen, Houston: 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Clarence H. 
Koch, Golden, Colorado: Dayton D. 
McKean, Boulder; J. Douglas Mertz, 
Colorado Springs: 

Also Lennox L. Moak, Philadelphia; 
James E. Neal, Redwood. California: 
Robert F. Ray, lowa City; William J. 


Ronan, New York: Con Shea, Denver. 


Attend Metro Meetings 
William N. i 
senior associate, and Ralph W. Conant, 
staff associate, attended the semi-annual 
meeting of the Metropolitan Regional 
Council held in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
June 10. Mr. Conant 
hearing held in Westchester County by 
the New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Areas Study. 
Earlier Mr. Conant attended the in- 
itial meeting of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Recreation, an 
group of The Park, Recreation 
Open Space Project covering New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 


Cassella. League 


also attended a 


advisory 


and 
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WANTED 


National Municipal Review 


for March 1958 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NATIONAL 
Municipat Review for the month listed above. The League will 


be glad to pay 25 cents per copy for the return of this issue. 


National Municipal Review 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


























Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law 


Prepared by Frank E. Curley with the cooperation of 37 attorneys, 


investment bankers, public officials and professors of public finance. 


The latest in the series of model laws on local government finance, this 
model presents a source of standard procedural provisions for statutes 
relating to revenue bond financing by counties and municipalities. It has 


been examined and acclaimed by fiscal experts of nine states. 


Price $1.00 (Discounts on quantity orders) 31 pages 


National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 




















Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) .............. $ .20 
Charts: Council- =e Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
(17% x 22% $0 cents each, set of three ... 
County eb. Pian, 24 pages (1950) ... vieenapipeene 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Ww orked? 
20 pages (1955) 
Facts About the Council- Manager P lan, $ pages (1956) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957) .............. 
Labor Unions and the Council Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957)  ........v.0.00- 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) : 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1 20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) ... we 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, $4 pages (1983) 

Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) .......... on 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages “(1951) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages 

Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages santa os 
Model State and Regional Plamming Law (1955) ....ccccccccccerceceesees 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) abana 
Model State Medico-lega! Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) ‘ 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) .ccccccccecccesecsennenneereees " 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) ees 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) .....ccccccccceccocsnoes 1s 
Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 5.50 
The 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) . 2.00 
Coroners in 1953—-A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) . 2.00 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1958) ua 2.00 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957)  ...cceccccrseves 1.00 
Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954).. 4.00 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 50 
The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 

Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from National Muwicipat Re- 

vigw), 12 pages (1953) mibatiasnethianiitmees ae 
New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker ‘etc. (reprinted from 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW), 32 pages (1935)... mie ane 
Proportional Representation—lllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) . — 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, Ind George H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940) iain 

Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











